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IMMIGRATION PROBLEMS. 


BY J. C. MONAGHAN. 


Iececpoumece, URING the year ending June 30, 1903, 857,046 
. ‘ immigrants entered the United States. Of these 

26,219 came from England, 6,153 from Scot- 

land, 35,300 from Ireland, 5,578 from France, 

40,086 from Germany, 24,461 from Norway, 
‘é 028 from Sweden; 136,093 from Russia, exclusive of Poles; 
Austria and Hungary, exclusive of Austrian Poland, sent us 
206,011; Italy, 230,622. The number of aliens, immigrants 
and travellers, that came into the United States in 1820, the 
first year in which a satisfactory official record was made of 
those entering, was 8,385; in 1828 it was 27,382. In 1828 
England’s contribution to the tide of immigration was 2,735. 
From Scotland came 1,041; from Ireland, 12,488; from France, 
2,843; from Germany, 1,851; Norway sent 10; Sweden none; 
Russia, exclusive of Poland, 7; Austria and Hungary none; 
Italy, 34. 

The population of the United States in 1820, white and 
black, was 9,633,822; in 1900 it was 76,303,387, not counting 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, but including Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

ASSIMILATION. 

Grave. doubts are entertained by writers on immigration 
problems as to the country’s ability to absorb and assimilate 
the hundreds. of thousands that are pouring into our ports 
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from places hitherto unrepresented. A glance at the figures 
will reveal the causes for the alarm. Of the 857,046 that 
entered in 1903, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, 
Norway and Sweden combined, contributed only 183,825. 
Italy alone sent us 230,622, and Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia together 572,726. Were the 9,633,822 of 1820 better 
able to assimilate the 27,382 immigrants who came to us in 
that year, from the countries of northern Europe, than the 
76,303,387 of 1900, or the 80-odd millions of 1903, the 857,- 
046 immigrants who came to us in 1903, largely from Latin 
and Slavic races? For every 1,000 of the population in 1828 
there came in 2.8 immigrants; in 1903 the ratio was a trifle 
more than 10.7 to the 1,000. Is there danger in this differ- 
ence? Would the danger be greater or less in case the 
entire immigration contingency came, as in the early years, 
from northern Europe, rather than, as now, in such large part 
from southern Europe ? 

Alarmed at the enormous increase ot the Latin and Slavic 
elements in the immigration returns, economic and sociologic 
writers have been asking the country to investigate the immi- 
gration problem, with a view to devising means to direct 
the stream into channels where assimilation will be easier and 
the results better than those at present in evidence. Careless 
and inconsiderate denunciations of the present system of regu- 
lating immigration have been heard on all sides. Perils equal 
to those thought to lurk in what some call the “yellow peril” 
are predicted, unless Congress devises means for correcting 
existing evils. Luckily, the country has not lost confidence in 
Congress. It is time, perhaps, to take up the immigration 
problem. It is time, too, to find out the actual facts in con- 
nection therewith, and to ask the alarmists to show cause for 
the claims they are making. In order to help Congress and 
the country at large to reach safe conclusions, the Department 
of Commerce and Labor sent a circular letter to the United 
States consuls stationed in foreign ports, asking for detailed 
information regarding emigration from their districts. In this 
circular letter the consuls were asked all manner of questions. 
Many of the replies to this circular letter have appeared in the 
Daily Consular reports, published by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and are well worth careful reading. (They 
will appear later in a volume of Special Consul Reports.) 
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According to the first number of these reports, already 
published, Germany and the United Kingdom furnished, from 
1821 to 1903, 56 per cent. of all the immigrants recorded in 
the United States returns. Germany's share was 24 per cent. 
Ireland’s 19, and that ‘of \England, Scotland, and Wales 13 pet 
cent. During the same period Austria-Hungary, Italy, and 
Russia, including Poland, furnished 21 per cent. Of these 
Austria-Hungary furnished 7 per cent., Italy 8 per cent., and 
Russia, including Poland, 6 per cent. Of those coming in 
1903 Germany and the United Kingdom furnished only 12 
per cent. Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, including Poland, 
68 per cent. By the census of 1900 the number of foreign- 
born persons in the United States was 10,356,644, or 13.54 
per cent. of the total population. 

Is it well for us to get so many immigrants in a single 
year and to have them settle in great numbers in the large 
cities of the North Atlantic States? Is it good for them? Is 
what is good for us good for them? If so, would it not be 
wiser, much wiser, for us to regulate the stream up near its 
sources? Is not the best place to direct and filter it the point 
at which it begins to emerge from the Austrian, Hungarian, 
Russian, and Italian hills? Can the consuls do much or any- 
thing to control the stream? May not the new elements become 
a menace? There are those who look upon them as a danger. 
For my own part, I do not; I am willing to trust to time, equal 
laws, ‘liberty, and education. Lincoln’s aphorism about fooling 
part of the people all of the time, all of the people part of 
the time, “but you cannot fool all of the people all of the 
time,” is as applicable to Italians, Russians, etc., as it is to native 
Americans. There are those who seem to think that the mil- 
lions of foreign born and their descendants are the part that 
can be fooled all of the time. They cannot. Moreover, boast- 
ing until we prove ourselves better than the people who have 
given the world Tolstoi, Turgeneff, Gogol, Sienkiewicz, et al., 
is out of place. What Italy was we are not now, never have 
been, and may never be. The countrymen of Dante and 
Petrarch, Angelo and Raphael may contribute much to keep 
the commercial spirit subordinate to the higher, holier, and 
nobler lines of life. Anyway, it is best to be sure that one is 
right before he arraigns a whole race or people; such an 
arraignment has never been done successfully. 


. 
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CHARACTER OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Most of the immigrants who enter our gates are honest, 
thrifty, sober, industrious, law-abiding and peaceful. At one 
time, and for a long time, the people coming to us. in the 
steerage were the pick of the class to which they belonged. 
It was largely because of this fact, says our consul, that the 
newly established industries of the United States came to the 
front almost at a leap; they had the cream of the expert labor 
of Great Britain and Europe. 

There are several reasons to account for what is generally 
admitted to be the fact as to the lowering of the standard. 
Formerly it required great strength of character, and almost 
courage, for a man (especially if poor) to travel to the United 
States in search of employment and to found a new home. It 
was generally only the best class who made the venture; the 
weaklings, as a rule, were afraid. But the conditions of travel 
have been made so easy and the prospects in the United States 
are now so attractive, with all conditions more comfortable than 
formerly—and then so many prospective emigrants have friends 
and relatives already established across the water to smooth 
the way—that a greater number of inferior men join the never- 
ceasing procession of those who abandon the old for the new 
land. This latter class is probably yearly proportionately 
increasing, and thus it is that the general standard is being 
lowered. Still, the United States continues to drain Great 
Britain and the Continent of much of the very best of its farm- 
ing and artisan population. A great many Scandinavians go 
to the United States via Liverpool. They cross the North Sea 
to Hull, and thence go by rail to Liverpool. As a rule, they 
are a fine, sturdy people—healthy and thrifty-looking. The 
wonder is frequently expressed how their fatherland can stand 
this constant drain of depopulation. 

_ Of the 305,236 immigrants coming in via French ports in 
the years 1893-1903 (first ten months) 83,791 were skilled 
workmen, 168,794 farmers, 1,680 professional men, 18,419 
servants, 32,557 of no occupation, including women and children. 
Expressed in another way, 55.4 per cent. are farmers; 27.4 skilled 
workmen, men who have learned trades; 10.7 per cent., including 
women and children, persons who have no occupation; 6 per 
cent. domestic servants, 5 per cent. professional people, actors, 
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doctors, dentists, etc. It would be well worth our while to 
encourage immigration could we count on any such average of 
value as is indicated by the foregoing figures. Still, the average 
of intelligence is not so very low. As.a rule it is above the 
average of the classes out of which the immigrants come. Of 
those coming to us from Italy, Austria-Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Poland a great many—in fact, by far the larger part—are 
farmers. To travel to this country is easier now than it was in 
the days of sailing ships and long voyages; still, it requires con- 
siderable courage to come even now, and the class that does 
come consists in great measure of eager, earnest, courageous 
workers, people who are willing to take the bad with the good, 
to undergo hardships if only they and theirs may better their 
fortunes. As a rule they do, and this is one of the very gratify- 
ing features connected with immigration. 


REASONS FOR EMIGRATING. 


While many reasons are given for emigration, all writers, 
consuls as well as independent correspondents, are agreed that 
chief among them is the desire of the emigrants to better 
their social and financial conditions. Facts and figures prove 
that the United States is still the Eldorado of the emigrant’s 
dreams. Neither Canada nor Australia, South Africa nor 
South America, can compare with this country in attracting 
immigrants. Zhe Outlook says: ‘‘The quickness with which 
working people in this country (United States) inform their 
foreign relations whether work here is plentiful or scarce is 
clearly portrayed in the following immigration records of the 
fat and lean years of the past quarter of a century: 1878, 
138,000; 1882, 788,000; 1886, 334,060; 1892, 623,000; 1895, 
279,000; 1903, 857,000.” 

Here are the real reasons. The chief cause of this attrac- 
tion are the wages paid to workingmen and working-women. 
It matters not that the wages will not always equal Europe’s; 
measured by the amounts produced per capita, the laborer here 
can earn large amounts, live on much less than he ‘is paid 
abroad, and be able to put by a fairly large percentage for the 
tainy day that inevitably overtakes him. 

All this is urged upon those at home by those who emi- 
grate. The thousands who go back to visit the old lands carry 
letters of credit or hundreds of dollars, often in gold, in their 


. 
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pockets. A hundred times I have seen the Americanized Ger- 
man watched by his former associates as he would pull out 
and “plunk” down twenty-dollar gold pieces on the beer- 
saloon tables in Germany, when boasting about the United 
States and its infinite possibilities. 


CONTRACT LABOR. 


Most consuls agree in exonerating American manufacturers 
from making labor contracts beforehand with parties about to 
emigrate. The history of our industries offers instructive data to 
those interested in the problems presented by our population. 
In the old days the work of the country was done by the 
natives, the men of New England and the North. In the 
South it was done by negroes. Then came the English, Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh. Later there was an invasion of French 
Canadians. Into the West came the Chinese. As the English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh worked upwards newer /amine were 
added to the heterogeneous mass. The peoples of Italy, Bohe- 
mia, Armenia, Greece, Poland, Austria-Hungary, and Russia 
began to pour in, and are pouring in every day. The splendid 
thing about it all is the generous way in which American 
labor meets it. American labor asked for protection, it is 
true, of a certain kind; but never, except in the case of the 
Chinese, for prohibition. 

It is easy to understand that an economic argument might 
be advanced against the indiscriminate admission of Europe’s 
masses—certainly against Asia’s. The millions that came and 
the millions coming must certainly affect labor, even in its 
strongest citadels and entrenchments. The labor history of 
New England, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana will show this. 
Is there a danger line, and are we anywhere near it? When 
I had the honor to serve as United States consul I came in 
contact with cases in which the agents of American concerns 
were contracting with European labor to come here. I remem- 
ber a large hosiery company securing and bringing over a 
large number of expert knitters, dyers, and finishers. It was 
held that this was not the kind of contract labor that came 
within the exclusion clauses of the contract labor law. It was 
expert labor, the labor that was needed to organize and intro- 
duce the knitting industry into the United States. That the 
decision was wise, even if not exactly right, according to the 
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strict letter of the law, no one who has watched the develop- 
ment of America’s knitting industries will deny. What is true 
of the knitting mills is just as true of the silk mills. Not only 
laborers come to us but capital, engineers and expert managers 
came and still come. Whether families under contract from 
Chemnitz or Lyons, now that the knitting and silk-weaving in- 
dustries are fairly well established, ought to be excluded, is a 
question. Of course there are thousands coming to whom some 
kind of a promise of work has been made. Perhaps after all 
it is best that it is so. 

Some say a danger lurks in the discontent due to the in- 
troduction of alien labor that is ignorant of our institutions 
and the spirit of our people. The industrial history of our 
coal mines is full of significance along these lines. There are 
those who think that the Russian, Lithuanian, or Pole, who 
was paid sixty dollars for a year’s work at home, will not find 
it hard to work for less than would tempt a Welshman, Irish- 
man, or Scotchman. It would certainly seem so if the men 
who have been used to living and working on a diet of pota- 
toes, bread, and a little milk, who never or seldom tasted meat 
at home, will come dangerously near ousting the meat-eating 
miners of Pennsylvania, if they have not done it already. 
Wages in Russia, Austria, and other parts of Europe run from 
15 cents to a trifle over one dollar a day. After one has se- 
cured such facts as these, one gives up wondering at the ability 
of Austrian and Hungarian immigrants to send back $10,000,- 
000 every twelve months to those left at home. It is here 
that the immigration problem presents its most interesting and 
dangerous phases. If the Pennsylvania, Cripple Creek, or other 
Colorado miners assume an attitude of defiance, it may be due 
to misdirected doubts about the real meaning of what we call 
American democracy. If Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Ohio 
have had hours of doubt and danger, the causes may lie adja- 
cent to those operating in Colorado. Day after day discon- 
tent seems to increase among the miners. What is the cause? 
The walking delegate is not to be held responsible for anything 
but a very small part of it. May not a large part of it be 
due to the lies under which thousands of immigrants are made 
to labor—the lie under which they are paid a pittance com- 
pared with what they soon learn to think their work is worth, 
Is a dollar or two dollars a day a fair wage for miners? 


s 
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In regard to protection against unlawful and undesirable 
immigration Consul-General Howe concludes his report in the 
following words: 

“Under the existing regulations of our government, and as 
far as any surveillance. exercised by the Belgian authorities is 
concerned, there is absolutely nothing to prevent any discharged 
convict, anarchist, or other disreputable character from any 
other country of Europe, ‘on being provided with a ticket,’ 
embarking at Antwerp for the United States. Of what sur- 
veillance is exercised by the authorities on arrival at New 
York, I, of course, can have no knowledge; but I do have 
knowledge of the fact that the failure of our government to 
examine and discriminate at the port of embarkation is very 
satisfactory to the steamship companies and that no change is 
desired on their part.” 

Of the thousands embarking at Antwerp only a very small 
percentage—less than three per cent.—are Belgians. 

The attitude of the Belgian government would seem to be 
indifferent, neither encouraging nor discouraging emigration, 
and I know of no discrimination as regards classes. The gov- 
ernment of Belgium assumes the right to military duty of those 
living in the country. 

It would be hard to find a good reason why Belgium 
should oppose emigration, particularly the kind that puts it in 
the power of Antwerp, her chief port, to compete with Bremen, 
Hamburg, Liverpool, and Havre. The 178,350 that embarked 
on the Antwerp boats left from $5 to $25 each in Belgium 
before sailing. This did not include their passage money. But 
it is easy to understand the efforts of others to restrict emi- 
gration, for the countries in which the emigrants begin their 
journey have a right to find fault. It is hard for them to view 
with equanimity a movement that takes from their ranks bone 
and sinew and brawn needed at home. Although the arable 
land of the German Empire is limited, that empire views with 
pain the emigration of its children. If they would 'go to the 
empire’s colonies rather than to the United States or to the 
colonies of Great Britain, the pain would not be so intense. 
If Italy is ever tempted to put obstacles in the way of the 
thousands that now wander down from Lombardy, Piedmont, 
and Tuscany to Genoa, or up from Sicily and Calabria to 
Naples, who will blame her? Sicily is beginning to suffer as 
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Ireland suffered. Yet there are many sides to the problem. 
Could the people of the old world .not come; were laws 
enacted to restrain or restrict emigration, what a cry would 
go up from the “lovers of liberty,” who are now offering 
opposition to the tide of immigration that has set hitherward! 
No one will deny the right to a nation to keep out objection- 
able immigrants. Self-preservation is as much a law of nations 
as it is the law of nature. The bill to limit the number of 
immigrants to be admitted in any one year to 80,000, may 
make for as much or even for more evil than for good. What- 
ever is done should be done with the greatest care and only 
after all the facts have been examined. 


POLITICAL EVILS ASSOCIATED WITH IMMIGRATION. 


The political evils associated with immigration are innu- 
merable, and apparently irremediable; at least it looks as if 
they might be for a long time. The greatest evil is the build- 
ing up of political factions named after the nationalities to 
which the members belong. Every large city of the country 
has its foreign vote: its German vote, Irish vote, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Polish, French, and other foreign votes. This is un- 
American. The men who take advantage of the opportunity 
to make the foreigners vote in bunches are enemies to progress, 
traitors to all the country’s traditions and ideals. So deep- 
rooted is the evil that it is hard to see just how it is to be 
avoided. It was with us away back in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and it looks as if it would be with us when 
we will say good-by to the twentieth century. The lack of 
anything like complete success in. our institutions is largely due 
to the presence of this political parasite. If we are the laugh- 
ing stock, at times, as we are, of the old world, even of the 
Orient, it is because of the way the foreign-born voters were 
bought and are bought to defeat progressive legislation. No 
one is willing to oppose a man because he is a foreigner. On 
election day there should be no question of nationality. The 
only tests should be ability, patriotism, and character. -A.-P.- 
Aism is the worst ism that was ever introduced into the coun- 
try, but bad as that is it is only a little more vicious than the 
habit of voting foreigners in bunches. 

A few years ago—not twenty—the Lutherans of the West 
were organized into a compact political body. After election 
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they laid claim to a large number of offices due to their efforts. 
The claim. was allowed. Several Lutheran clergymen were re- 
warded by being sent abroad as representatives of the United 
States government. I cite this for no such thing as captious 
criticism, but to show that even very good men are not above 
using their political power to secure political patronage. The 
one great evil in this connection, one to which the attention 
of all patriotic citizens ought to be called, is the fact that a 
very large number of those who corrupt the foreign vote, who 
seek to control it, are native-born Americans, graduates of our 
high-schools and colleges. They come from Yale, Harvard, 
Brown, Columbia, Cornell, etc., etc. The humblest artisan that 
‘ comes in at our gates is in favor of what is highest, noblest, 
and best in politics. It is only after he lands that he learns 
the monetary value of a vote. The vicious voter, the man 
who does violence to the principle of liberty, is innocent com- 
pared with the college graduate, the intelligent citizen, who 
buys or pays for his vote. Until society sets its hand and 
face against the so-called “successful” politicians, the bribers 
of voters, the iniquity will continue. The evil is as wide as 
from the far East to the far West. -Connecticut is as corrupt 
as California. It is in the North and it is in the South. Min- 
nesota has as much of it as has Mississippi. It is the one 
great, inexplicable evil. It is a poisoning of the wells, a tear- 
ing down of the dikes. 


RELIGION OF THE IMMIGRANTS, 


The religious element is accorded very considerable space 
in conversations, lectures, and articles concerning questions of 
emigration. Perhaps it ought to be accorded more. The cir- 
cular letter sent to consuls calls for a statement of the religious 
convictions of the different emigrants. The Irish, Italians, 
Bohemians, Belgians, and French are almost all Roman Catho- 
lics. Of the Germans who come to us quite a large number 
are Lutherans, a large part Roman Catholics, a few Jews, some 
agnostics or ‘‘non-religious.”” Nearly all of the Scandinavians 
who come are Lutherans. 

If it were possible to put the peasant into the hands of 
priests and ministers educated in this country, it might not go 
so hard as it does now with hundreds of these poor people. 
Many of them hunger on Sundays in the first years of their 
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exile for the familiar accents of their home language. Few if 
any clergymen ever come to us in company with the immigrants. 
The result for some is often a long period of religious drought. 
Luckily the old people are, as a rule, well grounded in the 
doctrines of their faith. They follow it as they were wont to 
follow it at home, fondly, faithfully, and sincerely. At times 
there is a sad falling off from religious life and communion. 
Opinions differ as to just what this falling off should be at- 
tributed. Its presence and its progress are certain. The pro- 
blem.of its cure is one well worth the most careful consideration. 
Not infrequently clergymen are found who warn their people 
against the loss of their language. ‘“‘ Lose your language,” I 
have heard them say, “‘and you lose your faith.” This may be 
heard from the pulpits of Catholics and Protestants. These are 
men, however, who seem to look upon religion as a national or 
lingual institution rather than as a universal message alike to Jew 
and Gentile. Some go so far as to say that a marriage between 
the members of their flocks and persons of another nationality 
is no better than “mixed marriages,” that danger lurks in a love 
that leads to such unions. The fact is that such marriages 
are, as a rule, eminently successful. Fewer failures are recorded 
among them than a general average would warrant. Physiolo- 
gically such marriages are considered favorably. Assimilation 
under existing circumstances is slow. If the marked tendency 
of turning the immigrants into localities already crowded 
with their countrymen is continued, assimilation will be very 
slow indeed. One has only to go carefully over the facts 
and figures to see whither the streams tend and where, like 
a mighty river, they ravage the land, and where they make 
the land blossom asthe rose. To return again to the religious 
part of the problem, it might be better for us all if a little 
greater leeway or liberty were left to Americans in the matter 
of religious legislation and discipline. European church organ- 
izations that have branch organizations. here should recognize 
the great need of church legislation designed and fitted for 
American institutions and environments. The environments 
and institutions under which people live for a long time are 
mighty influences in their lives. 

Whatever Rome may have been in the days of Paul and 
Peter, or London in the days of Elizabeth, the one is now 
temporally, only the capital of Italy, and Italy is hardly to 


. 
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be compared as a world force with one or two other countries; 
the other is far from what it was even fifty or one hundred 
years ago. A little less fondness for the non-essentials and 
greater fondness for the things that are essential would work 
wonders. 

Some consuls urge that parties preparing to emigrate should 
be compelled to furnish a certificate of morals or good character 
to the consuls or emigration inspectors. This might mean 
something were we to set up a standard of morals to which 
foreigners would have to conform or subscribe. It is to be 
hoped that we will do so. Such a substitute ought not to be 
hard to find. That it is needed is well known. Confucius, 
Buddha, Plato, Marc Aurelius, even Christ, might be improved 
upon by an American standard. Perhaps, some day, the moral 
substitute will be set up. We are leading the world in so 
many ways—at least we think so—that a little thing like a moral 
standard should not disturb us. In connection with the moral 
character of emigrants from Italy the United States consul at 
Naples says: 

“It can be said that the average emigrant from this port is 
a fair representative of the Italian peasant. Intellectually he is 
willing and quick to learn, but is deplorably ignorant. In 1867 
the proportion of Italians who could not read was 78 per cent.; 
and in 1881, when the census was made, it was 67 per cent. 
This shows an increase in education which is in all probability 
due to increased educational advantages in cities, a condition which 
does not concern in any important degree the Italian emigrant. 

‘‘The improvement is much more marked in the north of 
Italy than in the south. The great majority of the emigrants 
are Roman Catholics. It is believed that there are very few 
paupers or beggars among the Naples emigrants. They are 
generally poor people, who earnestly desire an opportunity to 
earn an honest living. As to their morality, it is that of the 
ignorant and emotional lower classes of their race. It is, how- 
ever, difficult for any criminal to leave Naples for the United 
States. The Italian emigration commission exercises a rigid 
control of this matter. The proportion of married persons 
among Italian emigrants is very large.” 

In writing about Norwegian emigrants, Consul Bordewich 
writes from Christiania to say that ‘‘ Many Norwegian emigrants 
are Mormons. Mormon priests have during a number of years 
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-——as far back as the sixties, and probably earlier—made regu- 
lar visits to Norway in efforts to stimulate emigration to Utah, 
at the same time making proselytes for their religion. The 
Mormons have their own church in Christiania. This is toler- 
ated, as Norway enjoys religious liberty, but polygamy is pro- 
hibited by law. Mormon emissaries still make visits to this 
country.” 

Between the Sicilian’s ignorance and the Norwegian emigrant’s 
proneness to Mormonism, with its predilection towards polygamy, 
lies a moral morass. Besides, the moral measurements of the East, 
Boston and Bangor, are very different from those of Seattle and 
San Francisco. The morals of Michigan and Minnesota may not 
be the same as those of Texas and Tennessee; indeed we are 
often told that they are not. The less we look into the so-called 
moral make-up of our immigrants, say some, the better—for us. 
There are so many sociologic, economic, hygienic, and other pro- 
blems connected with immigration pressing for solution, that the 
moral questions, as affected by religious beliefs, may well be 
left to the sanctimonious societies that are constantly finding 
motes in the eyes of Europe’s millions, but fail to take any 
notice of the beams in their own and in the eyes of those about 
them. There is too much cant in our efforts to convert people 
already Christian, and too little Christianity in trying to keep 
the flocks to which we have been called by—the church trus- 
tees. In passing, it is well worth while to call attention to the 
stupid efforts to “rescue” the Italian and Bohemian immigrants 
from Rome. The systematic and studied method of insulting 
such a very large number of Christians is stupid, degrading, and 
dangerous. The “convert” who gives of the golden armor of 
Glaucus for the brazen armor of Diomede is soon sick of his 
bargain. What is the result? Agnosticism, indifference to all 
religion resulting in downright atheism. As wave after wave 
of irreligion washes over the land the dull-witted bigots will 
wish they had been wiser in their day and generation. 

The economist and sociologist who seeks safety in religion 
from the dangers of socialism turns invariably to the Church of 
Rome. A day is to come when here, as elsewhere for the 
throne, the best bulwark for the republic’s safety will be the 
brave breasts of the men brought up in her doctrines. The 
fastest runner may read even now the need of just such security 
as she, and she alone, offers. 
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If it be true, as it undoubtedly is, that races have distinct 
racial characteristics, it may be the very best thing in the 
world for us and for our future that the tide of immigration 
is no longer from the northern parts of Europe, only from the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon lands, but also from the Slav and Latin 
races. If Greece gave the world the arts, zsthetics, literature, 
and philosophy; Rome, law, ideas of government, administra- 
tive and other models, may not their descendants give us a 
renaissance in the arts, literature, philosophy, law, and govern- 
ment? The assertions made against the Italian or Slav immi- 
grant—arguments they cannot be called—are pitiful. They 
remind one of the pettifogging lawyer who was taught to 
abuse the opposing counsel] just as soon as his case took a 
doubtful turn. Now, this does not mean that efforts to im- 
prove the lot of those coming in at our gates should be given 
up or neglected. Nor does it mean that steps are not neces- 
sary for self-protection. It simply means that the danger is 
not only not very great, but that there is very little real dan- 
ger until the emigrant has entered our gates. 

The mean-spirited attacks upon the Italians and Slavs is 
akin to the kind of rubbish that we used to hear about the 
Irish away back in the forties and fifties. A time has come 
when the stone that the builders wanted to reject is become a 
strong part of the arch upon which the republic rests. Before 
the war of ’70-71, Hans, standing for his German Fatherland, 
had to apologize for being here. To-day the nation rejoices 
in the millions that came to it from the banks of the Liffey 
and Shannon, the Danube and the Rhine. Fifty years from 
now we will be saying the same of those who come to us 
from the banks of the Volga and the Bay of Naples. If the 
Celtic element has done half as much as Sir Edwin Arnold 
says it did for England, and English art, life, and literature, 
surely the Latins and the Slavs, virile and artistic, can hardly 
fail to contribute much towards making us what we ought to 
be, strong in all that the world has ever had. Surely the 
seeds of Athenian and Roman greatness were never lost. The 
potentialities are only dormant. A renaissance is bound to 
come. The conservation of energy calls for it. The Calabrian, 
Sicilian, and Neapolitan, the countrymen of Tolstoi and Sienkie- 
wicz, will teach us to love the flowers and the fruits, the True 
and the Beautiful. Behind these the Good will follow. 
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“ DOWN THE COURT.” 


“DOWN THE COURT.” 


BY M. F. QUINLAN. 


we T lay deep down—this East End Court—and it 
~ smelt of the earth earthy. A row of tiny, damp 
hovels crouched together below the level of the 
adjacent street, and seemed to hide from the 

eye of Heaven. 

Sometimes a nursing sister flitted through the court on 
some errand of mercy; or a priest hurried down to shrive a 
stricken soul. The police found it prudent to go in a body; 
for this was Mark’s Place. I remember my first visit there. 
It was in the morning, when the men were at the docks, and 
the girls away at the factory and the women out “char”-ing 
for the Jews, and the alley looked forsaken of God and man. 

Half way down a solitary woman emerged from a hovel. 
A brown shawl was drawn over her head, which partly con- 
cealed a black eye—mute witness to last night’s fray. Actu- 
ated by socialistic principles, I accosted her as an equal; after 
which we had some desultory conversation. Then she paused. 

“This ain’t no place for you, miss,” said the shawled figure 
fragmentarily. “Yer oughter go ’ome.” 

From this I judged that my appearance was against me, 
and I anticipated instant dismissal, for the alley did not stand 
on ceremony—neither did it do anything by halves. At least, 
I reflected, I can make a bid for tolerance. 

“What is the matter with me?” I asked in all humility. 

“'W’y,” said the woman, “it ain’t in yer line no ’ow, as 
any one kin see! Besides,” and she gazed at me pityingly, 
“yer looks too young fur it.” 

“Being young is bad enough,” I admitted; “but would 
you have me a deserter as well ?” 

My critic scanned me with her available eye. “A de- 
serter?” she queried. 

“IT am under orders from Westminster,” I explained; ‘so 
you had better write to the Cardinal.” And I laughed. 

“Glory be!” was the awe-struck reply. ‘Then the Cardi- 
nal ’as ’eard o’ the alley; an’ Gawd ’elp us!” said she, “for 
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the wickedness of it is beyond tellin’. Did yer never ’ear 0’ 
the priest’s curse?” she asked. 

I shook my head. 

“‘IT dunno’ ef ’tis true or not,” she began; ‘“‘but they sez 
so. ‘IT was of a Saturd’y night, years ago, when the alley ’ad 
’ad a drop an’ the divil was in ’em. An’ wot with the singin’ 
an’ the dancin’, an’ every one rushin’ up an’ dahn the court 
yellin’—w’y, yer wouldn’t b’lieve the row! Then they, begins 
a-cursin’ an’ a-fightin’, till the neighbors was afeered o’ mur- 
der an’ some one run fur a priest. 43 

“ An’ the priest ’e come an’ ’e talks to ’em solemn-like. 
But the drink was in ’em an’ they wouldn’t ’eed. So ’e walks 
the length o’ the alley callin’ to ’em all to remember the judg- 
ments o’ the Almighty. But the alley on’y laughed an’ swore 
the ’arder. So the priest—Gawd ’elp us !—w’en ’e’d got ter the 
top o’ the court, ’e turns round an’ ’e looks down the alley. 
An’ ’e ’ears the men an’ the women—yuss! an’ the little 
childer—all blasphemin’ an’ a-cursin’’’—the woman paused— 
“‘an’ ’t was like listenin’ outside o’ the gates o’ Hell! Then 
the priest o’ Gawd, ’e stretches out ’is ’and; an’, sez ’e: ‘May 
the curse o’ the Almighty be upon this alley! for ’t is the 
wickedest place on the earth.’” 

The dishevelled figure drew her shawl closer and glanced 
over her shoulder in fear, while the wind sobbed through the 
eerie court as though chanting a requiem over lost hopes. 
“‘An’ the priest’s curse,” she whispered, “is still on it, fur 
theer ain’t no more luck in the alley.” And the woman 
shivered. 

“So this is the worst place in the neighborhood?” I said 
tentatively. 

“Well,” was the cautious reply, “I don’t go so fur as 
that, fur they do say these times as Tin Pot Alley is a bit 
roughish.” 

I nodded comprehensively. 

“Wot? yer knows it?” she asked. 

“IT ought to,” I said diffidently, “after three months.” 

This time she surveyed me with more approval. 

““Yer’ll do,” she said with finality, and opening the door 
of her hovel, she invited me in. 

Thus did I obtain a footing in the “devil’s alley ”—the 
foul court that lay under Heaven’s ban. 
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‘“* An’ 'T WAS LIKE LISTENIN’ OUTSIDE 0’ THE GATES 0’ HELL.” 


In time we became friends—Mark’s Place and I; and its 
denizens would sometimes confide in me. ; 


I was in the depths of the court one day, sitting by the 
Brannigans’ fire, when suddenly a woman passed by the half- 
open door. 

“Theer she goes!” said the rough factory-hand fiercely as 
she called the attention of the other—a rope-walk girl, who 
stood by the fireplace. 

“An’ if she ain’t a wicked old woman,” said the factory- 
girl with vehemence, “thin may the Lord forgive me fur sayin’ 
it!” I looked up casually, and was only just in time to see 
the flutter of an old skirt as it went by. But that fluttering 
bit of skirt told me that the wearer was Mrs. Mullins, and my 
heart sank. For Mrs. Mullins had done time already. ‘‘ Seven 
years hard” was her last sentence, and it was in the prison 
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that little Henry was born. According to the code of the 
alley there was nothing detrimental in this, but it was con- 
sidered etiquette to ignore such incidents. 

To have the entrée to the house of Brannigan was a 
privilege to be appreciated, for the Brannigans could love as 
they could hate; and the alley being wise in its generation, 
had the fear of the Brannigans ever before its eyes. So I 
accepted their friendship in a grateful spirit, and Mr. Brannigan 
taught me Irish. He was not enthusiastic as to my intellectual 
capacity; but once, in a sanguine moment, he said that if I 
were to come sufficiently often, he thought in the end I might 
learn something. The prospect of acquiring knowledge being 
so dim, I used to digress from pure faint-heartedness into the 
English tongue and common topics. 

Mark’s Place might have been in the Sahara—except for 
the neighboring sign-post of the “Bubble and Squeak” and 
other like marks of British civilization, which proclaimed that 
we were in the vanguard of progress and dwelt in the centre 
of the universe. In the East End we lived a life apart; a life 
of toil and of dreariness. Of this world’s wealth, or of the 
glories of nature; of the beauty of life or of the mystery of suf- 
fering, we knew nothing. Each day brought its own struggle, 
which was more than enough to fill each mind, until we forgot 
that there was anything else in the universe but sickness and 
death, sorrow and crime. For that was all we saw. In the 
alley we knew nothing of time—neither of days nor of dates; 
nor of politics, nor of passing events, for we lived outside the 
lines of the daily newspapers and beyond the border-land of 
knowledge. An occasional poster would sometimes attract the 
eye, though it rarely instructed the mind—because the local 
tragedies were already known to us. News from the outer 
world penetrated with difficulty, and travellers’ tales were some- 
times told in the courts and alleys of the East End of what 
was happening to the nation in Westminster. 

It was about the time of the Protestant demonstrations, I 
remember, when Mr. Kensit led the party riots. There had 
been a disorderly scene in a certain High Church which had 
terminated in the rout of the Low-Church party. The news- 
papers were full of it. But the alley always mistook the atti- 
tude of the press. 

“Be jabers!” said Mr. Brannigan from his stool by the 
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‘*My MOGGIE WAS A-READIN’ IT OUT.0’ LLoyp’s,” 


fire, “ an’ did yer be readin’ in the paper about the great 
shindy ?” 
“ What was it about?” I asked. 


“W’y! ’twas about the Cath’lics an’ the Protestants.” 

“Never heard of it,” I replied. ‘Who told you?” 

““My Moggie was a-readin’ it out o’ Lloyd’s,” said he. 

I knew Moggie’s reading. Like the Scotckman’s joking, it 
was done with difficulty. 

“Tell me about it,” said I. 

‘Well, ter be shure,” he began, ‘‘ ye must know that theer 
‘was a mighty to-do among the Protestants fur the reason that 
we do have crucifixes_to; show how the Gawd o’ Heaven died 
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for us. An’ so, as we won't furgit as He had a Blessed 
Mother, we puts up a statue ter remimber the same. An’ sez 
they, ‘Shure, ’tis worshippin’ idols!’ sez they. ‘An’ divil a 
bit ev we’ll let ’em,’ sez they. ‘So let us pull ’em down an’ 
disthroy the mimory (ev we can),’ sez they. Wid that,” said 
Mr. Brannigan excitedly, ‘“‘off goes the Protestants, jes as if 
the old boy was after ’em, to the chapel over beyant.” 

So my friend continued, and J listened breathlessly, until 
finally he rose up in his wrath, and denounced the occupant of 
the See of London for his religious intolerance. 

“ But,” I remonstrated, ‘‘he never did anything to the 
Catholics. He is a fine man,” I added warmly. 

“Is he indeed?” said the Kerryman with scorn; ‘thin I’d 
be likin’ him all the betther if he didn’t talk agin’ us.” 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

““*What did he say ?’ sez you!” demanded Mr. Brannigan 
hotly. “Shure! and isn’t it enough that he said ‘To the 
divil wid em!’ sez he? And be the same token,’’ continued 
Mr. Brannigan, “‘and ter prove it ter yez! Wasn’t it then 
that a man be the name of Gillighan, as come from me own 
County Kerry—and shure isn’t he the boy to do it !—rushes 
in ter the church, and another Irishman along uv him, wid a 
shillalagh in his hand ?—and, ‘ Be dad!’ sez he, ‘who’ll sthop us,’ 
sez he, ‘in a chapel of our own,’ sez he, ‘from havin’ what we 
likes in it, and what we dislikes out uv it’; and wid that,” 
said Mr. Brannigan, “he threw out the Protestants, and there 
was a reg’lar shindy! Shure! ’t was a great time entirely! I 
do be surprised you didn’t read it in the papers.” 

The situation was so complicated as to be almost hopeless, 
and I hesitated a moment what to say. ‘“ Look here!” I said, 
“you’ve taken it up wrong. The Bishop of London never 
said anything about us; the Catholics were n’t in it; the man’s 
name wasn’t Gillighan and he didn’t come from the County 
Kerry; and Mr. Kensit, who rushed into church with the shil- 
lalagh in his hand, was as good a Protestant as ever grew in 
the Black North.” Mr. Brannigan turned round in his chair, 
speechless, and stared at me in amazement. 

“Ts that the truth?” he asked slowly. 

“That is the truth,” I said. 

“Thin, be the hokey!” said the completely bewildered Mr. 
Brannigan, “I don’t be understandin’ the fight at all, at all!” 
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The next time I went down the court the place resounded 
with passionate cries—two girls were at war. “’Tis on’y thim 
Brannigans!” said the devil’s alley, and the children continued 
their play. 

The door of 36 stood open, and within were two factory- 
girls facing one another, their eyes blazing with passion. A 
pail of water had been upset over the half-scrubbed floor, and 
the water poured out into the court. Clearly my arrival was 
only in time to prevent black eyes. For a girl with a black 
eye was not uncommon; but to remark upon it was con- 
sidered in the East End as a want of savoir-faire. My sudden 
appearance, coupled with my silence, had an unexpected effect. 
It seemed suddenly to paralyze them, for their bare arms 
dropped nerveless by their sides, the flashing eyes were lowered, 
and they hung their heads in shame. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“Nellie wint and walked acrost the flure while I was 
a-scrubbin’ it!” said Moggie; “and it ain’t as if she never knew! 
Fur she knows as I can’t abear any one walkin’ over me flure 
whin it ain’t dry,” added Moggie in extenuation. 

“ And I suppose you thought it was worth fighting about?” 
said I. 

““Yuss,” said Nellie doubtfully. 

Nellie had been my special charge, so I drew her aside. 
Any appeal to Nellie’s better feelings was usually listened to; 
but an appeal made through Nellie’s faith invariably answered. 

“Yuss! I’ll do it,” she said, by way of atonement; and 
refilling the pail, she went down on her knees and finished 
Moggie’s work. 

“Come, Moggie,” I said, “‘ we’ll sit outside”; and Moggie, 
bestowing an angry scowl on Nellie, joined me in the court, 
where we sat on the window-sill and discussed her love affairs. 

I remember the first time I ever saw Moggie. There had 
been dissension among the Brannigans that day too, and it was 
a fearful picture of uncontrolled human passion. This girl and 
her brother had already broken a window, and were then bat- 
tering at the door to force an entrance, while another sister 
and brother kept the door barred within. The court re-echoed 
to the sound of curses and imprecations, and the sight of the 
factory-girl, with dishevelled hair streaming down her back, her 
dress ragged and torn in her rage, and her hoarse sobs of 
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‘‘SHE DISCUSSED HER LOVE AFFAIRS IN THE COURT.” 


absolute passion as she hurled herself recklessly against the 
resisting door, was like the picture of some wild fury let loose 
from Hades. For passion grew and throve in the devil's alley. 
And being herded together like cattle, they forgot, these hu- 
man beings, that there existed any laws, either human or divine. 


Many months later I was staying in a neighborhood far 
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removed from the East End. And as I walked along a 
fashionable street my eye was attracted to an old flower- 
woman who was resting her basket against the iron railings 
while she rearranged her flowers. She was almost enveloped 
in an old brown shawl. It was of an East End pattern, and 1 
wondered idly if I was likely to know the owner. Then I 
caught sight of an East End nose under the old crape bonnet, 
and the nose was the nose of Mrs. Mullins, of the devil’s 
alley. Whereupon the said Mrs. Mullins almost capsized her 
basket of flowers with the warmth of her greeting. ‘“‘’Tis little 
I thought,” she ejaculated, ‘that I’d be seein’ yez this blessed 
day! And ain’t yer comin’ back to us no more?’ she 
asked. 

“As soon as I’m allowed,” I answered. 

“To be shure,” said Mrs. Mullins sympathetically. ‘“ And 
ye did be lookin’ bad befure ye left, and ev ye’d stayed theer 
till now ’tis a corpse ye’d ’a’ been!” 

“Oh!” I said, laughing, “I’m much better. Now tell me 
about yourself!” 

“Whirrah! whirrah!” sighed Mrs. Mullins mournfully, ‘‘ me 
heart do be heavy wid me throubles. Did yez hear o’ me 
bein’ away in Wormwood Scrubbs ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes, I heard,” I said. For did not Moggie Brannigan 
write to me at interva!s those wonderful epistles wherein each 
member of the Brannigan family sent his or her quota of news 
or greeting, to the evident bewilderment of the scribe, who 
whenever she penned a sentiment of her own had perforce to 
label it with the outrider, ‘i Margreat Brannigan sez it”? So 
Moggie wrote laboriously of the fracas in Mark’s Place; and 
of how she was stabbed, and of the scene in the police court, 
where, as she wrote, “she was afeered; niver ‘avin’ been in 
sich a place befor”; and of the verdict: six months for Mrs. 
Mullins. 

“Yis,” said Mrs. Mullins as the tears poured down her 
cheeks, “and thim Brannigans to kiss the Book and to swear 
me life away, and me to hev six months in Wormwood Scrubbs! 
I hope the Lord may forgive thim; fur I can’t,” she added 
bitterly. 

“Listen,” I said; ‘‘ be at this address in half. an hour, for I 
want to buy some flowers and to have a chat.” 

Half an‘hour later Mrs. Mullins presented herself at the 
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“(I’M THAT STHIFF!’’ SAID Mrs. MULLINS, ‘'] MIGHT AS WELL HEV TWO 
WOODEN LEGS ON ME!” 


given address, where the cook had had instructions to see that 
she made a good dinner. 

“Well!” I said to Mrs. Mullins afterwards, as, basket in 
hand, she painfully made her way upstairs for the promised 
interview, “‘ you seem tired.” 

“I’m that sthiff!’’ said Mrs. Mullins, “I might as well 
hev two wooden legs on me!” 

““Did you make a good dinner?” I asked. 

“Shure the dinner was beautiful,” she replied. 

“But did you eat it?” I persisted. 

‘“‘Musha!” said Mrs. Mullins, ‘‘and how kin I eat, wid me 
heart overflowin’ wid me throubles?” And her eyes filled with 
tears. 
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“Ts it your son?” I asked. 

“Achone! ’tis me son!’ she said; “five weeks come Fri- 
day he died!”’ And as she told of the death of her boy the 
great tears ran down her face and splashed onto the yellow 
daffodils in her basket. ‘‘ Whirrah! whirrah!” she moaned, 
‘‘was theer iver sich throuble as come to me??” And, with 
her arms resting on the handle of the flower-basket and 
her head on her arms, she rocked herself to and fro in her 
grief. 

“Tell me about the quarrel in Mark’s Place,’ I said presently. 
“How did it happen?” 

“Ter be shure,” said the old flower-seller, drying her eyes. 

“Ye do be remimbering me little Hinry,’’ she began, ‘“‘as is 


now at school—and may the Lord keep him from all harm!— 
well, I was cuttin’ him out a pair of breeches in me own little 
room, whin all of a suddint ev the door wasn’t broke in, and 
a Brannigan girl fell into me room along o’ the door! Wid 
that I ups and afther’er. Like a flash I run down the alley— 
me scissors was in me hand, d’ ye mind? and wid it I sthruck 
at Moggie Brannigan! And whin I was in the dock and the 


Brannigans was kissin’ the Book and swearin’ me life away 
among ’em—fur, sez they, ‘’twas a knife she done it wid’; 
and Hiven is me witness—here Mrs. Mullins appealed from me 
to the company of the saints—’t was the ol’ scissors as I was 
cuttin’ out Hinry’s breeches wid. The dock, ye must know,” she 
explained inconsequentially, ‘‘is a great sthand, as high mebbe 
as the room, and from theer I looks down into the court where 
the Brannigans was, and sez I, shakin’ me fist at Moggie: 
‘Moggie Brannigan,’ sez I, ‘ev I cud get at yer now, ’tis more 
I’d give yez!’ Thin the judge he asked ev I’d anything to 
say to the gintlemen o’ the jury. ‘N’er a word,’ sez I, not 
knowin’ no more’n yerself who was the gintlemen o’ the jury ; 
and wid that he give me six months!” 

“Poor Mrs. Mullins! that was a very hard sentence,” I said, 
“and it will make it all the harder to forgive what you can 
never forget.” : 

But as I was Moggie’s friend I had to plead for her, even 
though Mrs. Mullins turned a deaf ear. ‘‘ Child,” she said 
finally, laying her hand on my arm, “don’t ask it uv me!—to 
forgive the Brannigans wud be agin nature!” 

Looking at Mrs. Mullins my thoughts flew back to other 
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“ THE CURSE 0’ THE ALMIGHTY IS UPON MARK’S PLACE.” 


times, when the verb to forgive was lost in the pages of the 
world’s history ; when the faction cry of “A Guelph!” or “A 
Ghibelline!” in the Tuscan streets, was followed by a clash 
of arms, and the hands of the rivals met but in death! Those 
were the days when the waters of the Arno ran red with blood 
and the fair “ City of Flowers” mourned for her sons. 

And though Mrs. Mullins knew nothing of the history of 
Tuscany, she knew her own limitations when she folded her 
arms leisurely and said with decision: “ Divil a bit will I 
forgive.” 

It was to me one of those human touches that make the 
whole world kin. 

Seeing that nothing could avail to-day, I pressed her no 
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further. ‘‘ Well, any way,’ I said, driven at last into the open, 
“you can cheer up and make a fresh start.” 

“ Arrah!” she replied, ‘‘’tis wishin’ to die I am.” 

But knowing something of the Celtic temperament, where 
the pathos and the humor are only divided by a partition of 
tears, I said: “‘Why? Is it because of the old age or the vil- 
lany ?” 

She looked up quickly; and answered, with a twinkle in her 
eye, “Shure! and mebbe ’tis both!” 

“And now,” I asked, for Mrs. Mullins was about to go, ‘‘ how 
is Mark’s Place?” 

Mrs. Mullins stood erect. With her flower-basket resting on 
one hip, she stretched out a hand in solemn warning: ‘‘ Niver 
throuble yer head about the court,’ she said slowly, “ nor 
about thim as lives theer! Fur the curse o’ the Almighty 
is upon Mark’s Place, and ’tis the divil hisself as owns the 
alley |” 

And with a muttered supplication that Heaven would pro- 
tect her against the power of the Evil One, she traced with 
her thumb nail the sign of the Cross on her forehead. 
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HERMAN JOSEPH VON MALLINCKRODT, 


THE CHIEF FOUNDER AND FIRST LEADER OF THE CENTRE 
PARTY. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. WEIBEL, S.J. 


II. 


HUS far we have traced, for the better guidance 
of our reader, the general outlines of a life 
simple in its way, yet productive of the grand- 
est results. We shall now essay a brief sketch 
of those phases in it which raised Mallinckrodt 

to a niche in the hall of fame, and which perpetuate his mem- 
ory in millions of Christian hearts. 

Masonry and Carbonarism had encircled continental Europe 
with their fatal coils. The throne of St. Louis, still reeking 
with innocent blood, a second time tottered and rolled in the 
dust. On the barricades of the modern Babylon a faithful 
shepherd was laying down his life for a wayward flock, with 
the sacrificial prayer “that his might be the last blood spilled.” 
The supreme Pastor of Christendom, driven from his own 
Rome, wandered a fugitive to hospitable Gaéta. All the larger 
cities of German tongue became vantage-points for socialistic 
and revolutionary propagandism. It was in the midst of this 
chaotic scene of crumbling crowns, tottering thrones, and fugi- 
tive sovereigns, when virtue was a crime and injustice an 
honor, that Herman von Mallinckrodt, for the first time, 
loomed into public view. 

Quiet Paderborn, in Westphalia, had been shocked at wit- 
nessing within its walls riotous meetings of deluded citizens, 
and hearing the wild harangues of raving demagogues. By a 
common instinct of self-preservation, the saner portion of its 
inhabitants banded together to beat back this dangerous ele- 
ment of social disintegration. Living in the immediate vicinity 
of that ancient city, foremost in loyalty to church and coun- 
try, the two Mallinckrodt brothers naturally became leading 
spirits in the ‘‘ Constitutional Club,” a patriotic association 
formed for the preservation of peace and order. At an open 
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session of this club, Herman, then only twenty-seven, gave 
special indications of latent parliamentary powers. There was 
more than a sprinkling. of socialists present at the assembly, 
in hopes of using for their own purpose their opponents’ ex- 
ceptional prestige. In the course of the debates one of the 
leaders went so far as to offer open insult to the conservative 
president. Herman von Mallinckrodt jumped to his feet to 
vindicate the honor of his chief. So vigorously did he apply 
the cutting lash of logic and satire that the disturbers were 
hooted down and driven from the hall in utter discomfiture. 
Mallinckrodt had won the day. na 

During those same troublous days King William of Prussia, 


. 
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under the strain of political events, granted his subjects the 
boon of a constitution—a true burnt-offering of a spurred 
Hohenzollern at the shrine of Liberty. After a minute discus- 
sion in the second session of the legislature, it had been duly 
promulgated and solemnly sworn to by the sovereign. This 
constitution was a sort of Magna Charta for Catholicism in 
Northern Germany. Not extorted by the Catholic ‘population, 
in a moment of transitory influence, but honestly won by loyal 
support of the throne, it contained clauses of vital importance 
to religious interests. In its twelfth article it granted “ free- 
dom of conscience, liberty for religious associations, and of 
worship both private and public.” It was expected to inaugu- 
rate in the realm a new era for Catholic life and development. 
The following years, however, semi-official decrees and instruc- 
tions of the ministers of the interior and of worship to pro- 
vincial functionaries, along with odious pamphlets inspired by 
members of the ministry, all of which, offensive in tone and 
coercive in tenor for men and things Catholic, showed indeed 
that there existed a written charter of liberty, but that no 
spirit was quickening it into life. Then came the elections of 
1852. Party spirit ran high. Was the much-lauded constitu- 
tion to remain a dead letter, or was it to energize, in the 
kingdom, for the benefit of all—even Catholics? Such was the 
question that perplexed every honest, thinking mind. The 
Catholic Prussians, roused from their lethargy by previous 
revolutionary storms, and highly incensed at the late mirfis- 
terial provocations, united for common action. At the opening 
of the “‘ Landtag ’’—the Prussian parliament—sixty-three Catho- 
lic representatives, ‘‘strong in their electors’ implicit trust and 
support,” stood in serried ranks before the astounded adminis- 
tration, as a new political party—‘‘ The Catholic Fraction.” 
Herman von Mallinckrodt, now thirty-one, was one of their 
number. They had come to vindicate the disregarded rights of 
two-fifths of Prussia’s population. Well might their electoral 
patrons look up to them with a feeling of legitimate exulta- 
tion. A truer corps of parliamentarians never entered hall of 
law-giving assembly. If inferior in numbers, they were the 
peers of all for distinction and ability. And how high they 
bore the banner of their religious profession! The Deutsche 
Volkshalle, their organ, gives us a preliminary resolution from 
their programme : 
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“Whereas, Without the assistance of God’s grace all human 
endeavors are of no avail; and 

‘““Whereas, On the other hand, the Lord of Heaven, if He 
so will, can achieve great things even with weak instruments: 

“Be it resolved, That, every Saturday, one of the priest- 
representatives offer up in honor of the Most Blessed Virgin 
the Holy Sacrifice, at which it will be the duty of the other 
members to assist, in order to implore the intercession of her 
who is the Help of all Christendom, and the Protectress of all 
Christian warriors.” 

Such was the Catholicity of men who, without so much as 
a thought for personal interests, now entered the lists to do 
battle for their Mother, the Church. 

As might have been expected, a storm of virtuous indigna- 
tion greeted the Catholic representatives at their entrance into 
the House. The devoutly Protestant or professedly infidel 
majority protested against a body of men who were foolishly 
mixing up religion with politics, or sneered at their medizval 
simplicity. There were Catholic temporizers,. too, who openly 
expressed their sorrow at this inopportune manifestation of 
zeal. In the meantime our representatives set to work with 
true Teutonic determination and tenacity of purpose. To-day, 
friend and foe gaze in reverential wonderment at the work of 
which they laid the foundation. ; 

Mallinckrodt had in nowise worked for his election. In 
the heat of the campaign he penned the following lines to his 
friend Linhoff, who had offered him a nomination in Beckum- 
Ahaus: ‘I neither seek nor care for a seat in the House. 
Because of this abstention of mine, and because I fully realize 
what responsibility and burden attach to a mandate, I declare 
to you, in all candor, that I shall accept a seat only if it is 
offered by electors of political views similar to my own.” 
Once seated in the House, Mallinckrodt’s independent spirit 
knew but one line of action—that of honest duty. A Catholic 
of the best type, elected by a Catholic vote for the defence of 
Catholic interests, his place was in the Catholic Party. In 
taking’ so decided a stand, he knew full well that he forfeited 
a pending promotion to a desirable post in the civil service. 
This mattered little, so long as he remained true to his en- 
gagements. 

From the very start, the parliamentary doings wholly 
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absorbed our representative’s attention. With keenest eye he 
followed every step and move, in his own as well as in the 
enemy’s camp. Ere long he was able to venture on appropri- 
ate remarks, especially in vexed questions concerning the order 
of the day. The President of the House, it is said, was well 
pleased whenever Mallinckrodt took the floor for this purpose. 
Neither his position before the general public, nor the esteem 
of the Catholics for their party and its constituents, affected in 
the least the incipient parliamentarian’s modesty and self- 
control. “I do not set store by the poetic effervescence of 
your friend Micus,” he wrote to a priest at Paderborn. “In 
general I think there ought to be less fuss made about the 
Catholic Party; for we do not give any occasion for it. Thus 
far our successes have been quite modest. Really I do not 
see why we should be considered as heroes, unless you con- 
sider that an occasional use of the favored weed smacks of the 
heroic.” 

The remarkable talent of our young parliamentarian could 
not, however, remain hidden under the bushel for any con- 
siderable length of time. The very second session, side by 
side with veterans in politics, he was chosen to a special com- 
mission detailed by the House for an examination of Catholic 
grievances. Immediately after this election a member from an 
opposing party grasped Mallinckrodt’s hand and, congratulating 
him on his appointment, remarked: “I have nothing at all 
against Catholics in general; but I do dread the Jesuits.” 
Mallinckrodt smiled at this naiveté. A few days later we find 
him at Dortmund, following, during the Easter recess, the 
exercises of a mission: preached by the celebrated Father Roh, 
S.J. Evidently, although not educated by them, he was not 
so much afraid of those dreadful men. He was so well pleased 
with the spiritual fruit gathered in that mission that on subse- 
quent occasions he made several retreats under Jesuit directors. 
It was also from personal knowledge that he was able, in 
“‘Kulturkampf” days, to sound their praises in the face of the 
Iron-willed Chancellor. ; 

In order to keep in proper touch with their electors, the 
Catholic Party hit on the wise plan of issuing an occasional 
bulletin of their transactions in Parliament. These accounts 
took the shape of reduced and popularized Congressional 
Records. On devoted representatives fell the task of preparing 
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these pages for the public. Mallinckrodt took his full share of 
the burden. The conclusion of the first of those accounts 
originated wholly from his pen. In it the writer reviews the 
entire situation, and in his own plain and thorough manner 
gives expression to several causes of joy and hope for Catho- 
lics in Prussia. “. . . Catholics may even rejoice more at 
the union and harmony reigning in their midst,” he writes, 
‘than at the beginning of fairness in Protestant representatives. 











THE NORDBORCHEN HOME. 


The many-voiced ‘Yea’ and ‘Nay’ of a compact 
Catholic body in Parliament in the cause of religion is in itself 
a fact of historical significance. It shows that anything like a 
division of forces into liberal and ultramontane has ceased to 

‘be a reality in their ranks. It entitles them firmly to believe 
that, for Prussian Catholics, the stand-point of liberal Catholicism 
in France, Belgium, Sardinia is a thing of the past. This same 
unanimity of sentiment and vote has given a strong and far- 
reaching testimony to the honor of the most antagonized orders 
and institutions of the church. In fine, it will react on seven 
millions of Prussian Catholics, quicken them to renewed efforts 
and encourage them to new hopes.” 

His new field of action was entirely to Mallinckrodt’s liking, 
or, to use a homely saying, it was altogether in his line. A 
distinguished Catholic, head of the newly created Department 
of Catholic Affairs in the Ministry of Worship, wished to 

VOL. LXXIX.— 21 : 
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secure our parliamentarian’s services for his branch of the 
administration. He thought, as he expressed himself in a 
letter, that Mallinckrodt had not yet found his calling in life. 
Ere long, however, this vocation became manifest even to the 
dullest eye. Evidently Mallinckrodt’s battle-field was the Parlia- 
ment; his vantage-ground, the rostrum. It is true he was 
only at the starting point of his life-work. And already 
journals of all political colors began to mention him as a 
prominent member, a leader of his party. Every session of the 
House now only served to place the modest and plain-dealing 
man higher and higher on the roll of fame. 

There was hardly a nook or corner in the vast field that 
the law-makers of his country entered, where Mallinckrodt was 
not on more or less familiar grounds. Now his former mani- 
fold occupations proved indeed to have been a blessing in dis- 
guise. Naturally, as his many-sided talent broke through an 
inborn reserve, work came pouring in on him from every 
quarter. Long sessions in the House, preparatory meetings of 
his party, special researches for one commission or other so 
filled in his hours, that for entire days he was unable to take 
the most necessary relaxation. Indeed it required herculean 
strength, endurance, and will-power to suffice for it all. Parti- 
cularly was there need of an inexhaustible store of disinter- 
estedness to a man who could not boast of great wealth, and 
to whom his parliamentary labors brought no remuneration, and 
even entailed a’ considerable drain on his private means. 
Mallinckrodt was equal to the occasion. Duty was his watch- 
word; his strength, spirit of sacrifice, devotion to his cause. 

Unable as we are in a simple sketch to follow our hero 
through the many years of toil and endeavor and success, we 
beg to be allowed to take a glance at him here and there, as 
he ascends the tribune, the true lay-apostle’s pulpit, for the 
defence of more important measures touching religious interests. 

During his second term a bill on divorce was brought 
before the House. Although of some advantage from a Prot- 
estant point of view, it was by no means considered useful in 
Catholic circles. It presented even positively objectionable 
features, in as far as it forced on Catholics an implicit recogni- 
tion of Protestant principles. Mallinckrodt and Reichensperger 
fought the measure with all the superiority which their religious 
stand-point afforded them, especially in this question. Its dis- 
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cussion swelled into'a series of brilliant debates. The entire 
kingdom was held in suspense for several days. Mallinckrodt 
became the hero of the hour. His clear, unadorned, but vigor- 
ous logic overcame every obstacle, unhinged all arguments to 
the contrary. For once truth prevailed over prejudice; reason 
over passion. In spite-of royal wishes, in spite of ministerial 
pressure, in spite of preconcerted plans, the obnoxious bill was 
defeated by a large majority. When in the following term a 
similar measure was proposed for the acceptance of the House, 
Mallinckrodt again entered the lists. This time he struck at 
the root of the evil. He denied the legislature all competency 
in the matter. His words, a correct and strong exposition of 
Catholic teaching, might well be repeated nowadays in many 
a legislative assembly. In answer to an opponent, he exclaimed: 
“Certainly marriage is the basis of the family. But it is more 
than a mere civil contract, just as the family itself is more than 
a simple state-institution. Marriage is more than a mere moral 
action. The true Christian marriage is essentially a religious 
relation. Persons contracting it do not simply perform a civil 
act, with a religious aspect, if you will; no, they perform an 
action ' altogether religious, in every sense as religious as the 
reception of any sacrament deserves and obtains that appella- 
tion. I repeat it, the core, the essence, the innermost shrine 
of matrimony lies in the domain of the church. Nothing save 
civil relations and consequences incidental to the religious act 
falls within the sphere of state legislation. Therefore I main- 
tain, in opposition to your commission, that the way of civil 
marriage is utterly impossible, in as far as you thereby intend 
to establish a true matrimonial relation. Civil marriage thus 
sanctioned by law is no more than the ‘matrimonium’ in the 
pagan sense of the word. It is, let me say it, purely and 
simply concubinage regulated by law.” 

We might aptly quote from the splendid discourses which 
he pronounced at this period, when championing the necessity 
of religious care for schools and prisons. A few lines will 
show his lofty stand-point. With regard to prisons, a Catholic 
representative, not of the Centre Party, and of any but Catho- 
lic views, had remarked that moral improvement was not 
directly the scope of the state in the establishment of jails and 
penitentiaries. ‘Neither do I,” replied Mallinckrodt, ‘“ con- 
sider the care of a moral training the sole purpose of the state 
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in this matter. But I must confess that I hold it for one of 
the most important duties devolving on the management of 
such institutions; a duty that cannot be performed except ona 
religious basis and with religious means. Again, since’ means 
of a religious character are required, it is self-evident that 
denominational means are of absolute necessity. For religion 
that is undenominational is no religion at all. Hence, if the 
scope of the criminal administration is to be fully realized, such 
measures must be adopted as are most conducive to that end 
—care of religion, of denominational religion.” 

This same religious principle rendered our parliamentarian 
impartial to all. Jews, Protestants, Dissidents, all were to 
receive their due _ consideration. Justice on constitutional 
grounds was to be accorded to all. Were there different reli- 
gious creeds professed in a community, each was to have its 
own place of worship, each its own schools for the training of 
the young. To an education without religion Mallinckrodt’s 
mind was perfectly impervious. In his eyes it was a chimera. 
In this spirit he would ascend the rostrum and vindicate the 
inalienable rights to a school of their own creed of a dozen or 
so of Protestant children interspersed in a Catholic community. 
At the same time he would take advantage of such an occa- 
sion to remind the Protestant majority in the House and the 
Minister of Worship that hundreds of Catholic children were 
cruelly denied that fair treatment which he thought it his duty 
to claim openly for members of the Protestant creed. 

Thus session succeeded session, term followed term—each 
proving a new stepping-stone to distinction and honor for the 
Catholic Party. Its high reputation for sincerity and integrity 
was on all, even Protestant, lips) Among its members Mal- 
linckrodt, by common consent, had long since been numbered 
as the foremost. The bold device written in bolder characters 
on his parliamentary banner, he had lived up to with a fidelity 
beyond suspicion: ‘‘Etsi omnes, ego non.” It sounded so 
strange on the lips of a man whose ability and renown were 
equalled only by his modesty. Yes, even though all others 
should sacrifice to selfish opportunity, never shall he kneel to 
Favor. We have mentioned several instances where his straight- 
forward honesty seriously injured his advancement with the 
government. Many more occasions might be chronicled, in 
which even a simple abstention from voting would have suf- 
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ficed to insure the success of friendly efforts in his behalf, 
At times, well-meaning persons besought him not to recklessly 
spoil his chances, as they were pleased ‘to style them. Mal- 
linckrodt could not bring it upon himself to remain neutral 
from such motives, because ‘‘to abstain from casting a vote,” 
he wrote to his brother George, ‘‘simply means to give one 
vote to the enemy and likewise one to my own party, when I 
know that both belong to the cause of justice and truth. No, 
[ cannot allow such influences to shape my line of action.” 
Again he kept true to his motto, when taking the floor, one 
day, he opened with the following words: “Gentlemen, I am 
in the. perplexing, condition of occupying to-day an almost 
entirely isolated position, differing as I do both from my per- 
sonal friends and the other representatives from my own native 
Westphalia. This very isolation of mine imposes upon me the 
duty of giving here an account of my views.’’ On another 
occasion he ushered in his strong plea for a just but hopeless 
cause with the noble remark: “To-day I stand before you, 
gentlemen, not with the assurance of achieving victory, but with 
the full conviction of meeting with defeat. Still, I think it my 
sacred duty in the face of failure to proclaim the justice of my 
cause and to call for its recognition.” 

It was a fundamental rule of the Catholic Party never to 
oppose any measure in the legislature simply for the sake of 
opposing or of showing their power at favorable moments. We 
may add that in the course of time the strict adhesion to this 
self-imposed law proved the safeguard of their ascendency 
in Parliament, as it is the corner-stone of the Centre Party’s 
power at the present day. In this matter Mallinckrodt’s noble 
example was a guiding star for all.- During the earlier portion 
of his public life, measures originating with the government 
had been brought before the House against which Mallinckrodt, 
time and again, thought it proper to object. In one stage of the 
discussion he so vigorously opposed a ministerial clause that it 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority, and Mallinckrodt’s 
amendment substituted in its stead. Without awaiting the close 
of the session, a Liberal leader approached the victor and 
warmly congratulated him ‘‘on now having at last burnt the 
ship behind him,” implying of course that Mallinckrodt had by 
his action given proof of a complete break with the govern- 
ment. Evidently he knew little of the sentiments of the great 


. 
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parliamentarian in his triumph. For the latter wrote confiden- 
tially to Boeddeken: ‘‘The governmental proposals touching 
the arrangement of municipalities in Westphalia have entailed a 
series of defeats for the ministry. This whole affair gives me 
less joy, I believe, than any other man here.” If to-day he 
had to co-operate so effectually towards a humiliating failure 
of a minister, to-morrow, in some sounder measure, the admin- 
istration found no stauncher defender of its cause than Herman 
von Mallinckrodt. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks, it is needless to state 
expressly that Mallinckrodt was a power in the parliamentary 
circle at large. A word about his influence in the narrower 
sphere of his own party. To say that Mallinckrodt was of the 
greatest use to the Catholic Party, both by his noble example 
and by shedding upon it all the lustre of his personal prestige, 
is simply to enunciate a self-evident fact. But his was espe- 
cially a directly strengthening and guiding influence from 
within. In that galaxy of men, several of whom enjoyed a 
national reputation, the necessary harmony of sentiment and 
action could be maintained only at the sacrifice of individual 
views and opinions. The harm resulting from possible internal 
dissensions and conflicts would have proved all the more disas- 
trous, as external agents in every shape and guise were untir- 
ing in their effort to ruin the Centre Party. Perfect union of 
minds in essentials was therefore to be preserved at any price. 
Many a time, from motives of peace, men of Mallinckrodt’s 
stamp, and following in Mallinckrodt’s wake, refrained even 
against their better convictions from imposing their personal 
opinions on the party. Many a time also, Mallinckrodt informs 
us, the spiritual guides of the party had to preach down the 
more reckless of its members. 

-At the beginning of the term of 1859 the very existence 
of the Catholic Party was seriously endangered. Representa- 
tives were of opinion that they should abolish its name and 
adopt a less pronounced religious platform; voices were even 
heard advocating complete dissolution of a denominational party 
in politics. To Mallinckrodt’s forbearance, tact, and prudence 
are due in great measure the credit and praise of having 
brought the threatened organization through that perilous pass. 
For it was he who at the critical moment proposed for official 
title the appellation of ‘Fraction of the Centre” instead of 
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“Catholic Fraction,’ thus riveting his memory to a name 
destined to become synonymous with everything sound and 
honest in modern politics. It was Mallinckrodt, too, no doubt, 
who, as leading member of a committee charged with this 
work, was instrumental in drawing up new statutes for the 
party which met with such general approbation. 

As the years rolled on, Mallinckrodt became more and more 
the great exponent of the Centre’s principles. His influence 
naturally increased in a proportionate measure, until in his last 
years, when he steered their political course, the members of 
the present Centre Party in the new German Empire looked 
upon him with more than mere admiration. They revered him 
as patriot, leader, and Christian. 

All who consider Mallinckrodt’s intellectual eminence and 
rare qualifications of character are forced to admit that he was 
one of the greatest leaders’ of modern times. Yet we can safely 
assert, without fear of seeing our statement challenged, that his 
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soul sought for inspiration in regions far above all that is com- 
monly understood by party-spirit. So broad were his principles, 
so lofty his views, that each and every member of the legis- 
lature might have adopted them for his own, had all been ani- 
mated with that singleness of purpose which shaped Mallinck- 
rodt’s life in striving to secure the common welfare. 

A German in the truest sense of the word, a Prussian fired 
with the purest flame of patriotism, he certainly wished Ger- 
many’ to become one of the leading nations of the world; but 
her path to greatness was to lie on the immutable basis of 
. right and justice. Every deviation from that eternal norm of 
all rectitude, the Law of God, brought the blush of shame to 
his cheek and wrenched his very soul. ‘The political events 
of 1866,” says one of his companions-in-arms, “deeply wounded 
his sense of justice; after 1870, the onslaught against the most 
elementary rights of the church literally broke his Catholic 
heart.” How could he remain a silent spectator of such crimi- 
nal proceedings? ‘‘ Etsi omnes, ego non.” No; no unholy con- 
nivance was to seal his lips. Immediately after the war of 
1866, whilst an unscrupulous administration and the immense 
majority of Prussian politicians, in the intoxication of triumph, 
were casting about for new military laurels, like a thunder-clap 
in a clear summer sky, the bold and unexpected denunciation 
of the unjust methods for Prussian aggrandizement burst from 
the lips of the most patriotic of Prussian citizens. Before a 
time-serving House, in presence of the German Warwick who 
had dethroned kings in the hope of rearing an empire, Mal- 
linckrodt stigmatized Prussia’s policy as an embodiment of 
that abortion of a principle: “ Might is Right.” He solemnly 
declared that he, for one, would for ever adhere to the God- 
given principle: “Justitia fundamentum regnorum’’—Justice is 
the foundation of kingdoms. He deeply regretted not to have 
seen this principle at the cradle of the newly organized North- 
German Alliance. Prussia, he continued, had waged a war 
without cause or provocation. The brilliant success of her arms, 
it is true, had dazzled for the time the popular sense of jus- 
tice; as for him personally, he could not but cling to his inner- 
most conviction, that the eternal laws of right and justice should 
be the standard and rule rot only for private individuals, but 
for governments as well. 

This speech was one of the greatest oratorical efforts ever 
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yet made by Mallinckrodt. Bismarck, the deified hero of the 
day, never attempted a direct refutation. By some skilful 
manoeuvres he endeavored to divert the attention of the House. 
The numerous worshippers of the idol of success, for a vin- 
dication of their course, fell back on personal insults, calling 
in question Mallinckrodt’s love for the Fatherland, even accus- 
ing him of French sympathies. Bismarck himself, in high-sound- 
ing phrases and pedantic allusions, spoke of dangerous Corio- 
lanuses in Germanic lands, who waited only a call from modern 
Volscians to throw off the mask. All this, however, was not 
able to obliterate the impression of Mallinckrodt’s oration on 
the public at large. From one end of the realm to the other 
congratulations, individual and collective, came pouring in on 
our fearless defender of justice. Within a few days over a 
thousand such letters accumulated on his desk. Foremost and 
most enthusiastic with their felicitations were his own West- 
phalians—the brave Tyroleans of Northern Germany. 

Whilst boldly denouncing unjust conquerors at home Mal- 
linckrodt, a true son of the church, and in fear for her tem- 
poral. power, whenever occasion permitted, would vehemently 
inveigh against Prussia’s connivance with the encroachments of 
the Sardinian robber-king in the Apennine peninsula. The 
cabinet’s attitude, countenancing the sacrilegious advance of 
Garibaldi’s infamous hordes under the flaming banner of the 
Revolution, seemed unpardonable, because in flagrant opposi- 
tion to Germany’s, and for that matter, to every nation’s most 
sacred interests. ‘‘ The abortive efforts,” Mallinckrodt exclaimed 
on a given occasion in 1859, ‘‘ have engendered in Piedmont a 
chronic depression of spirits. The Iron Crown of Lombardy 
was the goal of the royal father’s ambitions, ten years ago; 
his worthy son to-day aims at nothing less. The father, to 
secure the coveted prize, threw himself into the arms of the 
Revolution; the Revolution has become a fit helpmate to the 
son.” Later on he pointed out in unmistakable terms the 
scope of this connivance on the part of Prussia. He openly 
declared that the creation of a precedent was the end of it 
all. Those spirits, ever on the alert for aggrandizement, were 
bent on helping the “ Italian Prussians ” in this dark business of a 
unification of Italy, in order to give a coloring of legality to 
the aims of ‘‘German Sardinia.” Elsewhere having spoken in 
a similar strain, he thus concluded his remarks: ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
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I care little to know on which side your sympathies are; of 
one thing I am fully convinced: if you put your hands on your 
hearts you will have to own that there is one man in Italy for 
whom you have more respect than for all his opponents from 
London to Bologna; and that man is—the Pope.” 

At the occupation of Rome by the Piedmontese invaders, he 
pleaded in vain for the maintenance of previously guaranteed 
rights; in vain, with over fifty Catholic representatives, he be- 
sought King William to intervene in behalf of the Vatican 
Captive. 

This extraordinary man thus spent the vigor of his man- 
hood in the defence and support of legitimate authority in 
church and state. Regardless of personal interests, he had 
sacrificed in former days renown and honor and popularity on 
the altar of duty, buoyed up by the noble expectation of achiev- 
ing proper freedom, both civil and religious, for all citizens 
alike. And now he was forced to witness, both abroad and in 
the home government, the triumph of principles against which 
he had always combated with all the energy of inspiration, and 
which he abhorred of necessity as a frivolous tampering with 
the pillars of civil and religious society. Now came the crucial 
test of-so disinterested a career. To fight for justice in hope 
of success may be noble and heroic; to rise on shattered hopes 
and strenuously battle against all hope borders on the divine. 
Such was to be the part of Mallinckrodt’s closing years. 

For some time the political atmosphere had been charged 
with the subtle element of destruction. Dull and leaden it 
weighed on governments and legislatures. The threatening 
storm suddenly burst upon unhappy France. By the hundred 
thousand scions of glory-crowned crusaders were swept to a 
premature grave—a saddening hecatomb fruitlessly immolated 
by the third Napoleon in his inglorious fall. Surrounded by 
reeking battle-fields, amid the thunders of deadly cannon and the 
wails of grief and distress that echoed from the Vosges to the 
Pyrenees, a new empire rose near that same Paris where the 
first Napoleon had heaped indignities on the august Vicar of 
Christ. 

The hard-won laurels were still fresh on the warriors’ brows 
in their Northern homes when a conflict of a more dangerous 
nature broke out in the very heart of the new empire. Catho- 
lics and Protestants ‘had stood shoulder to shoulder under the 
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murderous fire of the French mitrailleuse; their hearts’ blood 
flowing in common streams had fecundated Gallic soil, from 
the fertile plains of Alsace and the vine-clad hills of Cham- 
pagne to.the basins of the Loire and the Somme. Thousands 
and tens of thousands lay in brotherly embrace bedded in 
common graves at Woerth, Gravelotte, and scores. of other 
fields of death. Their sorrowing families, proud in the con- 
sciousness of their sacrifices, might at least expect, in recogni- 
tion of their sorrow, to be allowed the peaceful enjoyment of 
the never-failing comforts of religion. But the man of blood 
and iron who stood at the helm of the ship of state was more 
than proof against all such suggestions of tender pity. He 
had pressed the imperial crown on the brow of an aged 
Hohenzollern, and held in his powerful grasp the destinies of 
a continent. Why not constitute the same old man Pontifex 
Maximus? The creation of a national church, broad enough in 
its creed to absorb both Catholic dogma and Protestant tenets 
of every shape and description, such was the vision that 
haunted the slumbers of that son of fortune. A church with 
an emperor pope and a chancellor-vicar, the spiritual and tem- 
poral sword wielded by the same hand—verily the goal was 
worthy any man’s highest ambitions. With iron will and iron 
hand the man of iron set to work. He conjured up the “ Kul- 
turkampf”—in very truth a war of civilization, in which the 
leagued powers of modern pagan culture were hurled against 
the Church of Christ, the prolific parent of true civilization. 
On the one hand were arrayed for fierce battle the mightiest 
man of his time, the world’s resources at his command, empires 
and kingdoms at his feet, and as sworn allies Old Catholicism, 
Protestantism, Judaism, and the world-wide Masonic Atheism. 
On the other, a handful of Catholic men in the Parliament, 
a score of bishops and several millions of helpless and partly 
crushed Catholic people. But the God of might was watching 
over his little flock. Against the modern Antiochus and all 
his pride and arrogance he pitted his faithful Machabees, fore- 
most among them Mallinckrodt. 

Our hero had foreseen the storm. When asked during the 
Franco.German war to apply for a vacant post of provincial 
counselor near home, he declined on the plea of “not wishing 
to be officially manacled at .a, moment when the. future lay 
before him extraordinarily veiled, not to say entirely shrouded 
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in darkness.” And a little later, writing to his brother George, 
he remarks: “In fine, Berlin too longs for peace with France; 
but little or nothing is left to guarantee our peace at home.” 

Long ere the new Reichstag was actually convoked provi- 
dential] men, with Mallinckrodt, Savigny, Reichensperger, Muel- 
ler, and Kehler, had planned the creation of a Centre Party for 
the newly constituted German Empire. At first doubtful with 
regard to the issue of so grand an undertaking, for the union 
of the Catholic representatives from the various sections of 
the empire was fraught with knotty difficulties, Mallinckrodt 
soon threw into the balance the whole weight of a life’s experi- 
ence and the influence and prestige of his universally esteemed 
personality. This energetic proceeding was crowned with con- 
soling results. At the first session of the Reichstag, in March, 
1871, sixty men of brawn and brain, all determined never to 
yield an inch in the defence of justice and right, rallied around 
those revered veterans, Mallinckrodt, Windhorst, Reichensperger, 
and others. Elected with several of his illustrious colleagues 
both to the Prussian House and the Reichstag, Mallinckrodt 
was vested with a double legislative capacity, corresponding to 
what here in the United States would be a simultaneous mem- 
bership in a State Legislature and the Fedetal Congress. If 
we keep in mind that as an employee in the civil service he 
was obliged at the same time to devote several months of the 
year to the performance of his official duties, we shall be able 
to form some idea of his capacity for work. 

As early as January 27, 1871, an eye witness wrote from 
Berlin concerning Mallinckrodt and Windhorst in the Prussian 
legislature: ‘‘ Windhorst is with Mallinckrodt one heart and 
one soul: they are the nerve of the party, which without them 
would dissolve into incoherent elements. In the session of the 
16th inst. Mallinckrodt has been awarded the victory from all 
sides of the House. His discourse has been of substantial help 
to us, both in the House in general and within the party 
itself.” In the speech referred to Mallinckrodt, after refuting 
some charges made against a member of the cabinet, had laid 
bare the whole plan of the campaign against Catholics. ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,” he remarked, “I do not wish to assert that you 
intend to rob the people at large of all religion; but one 
thing I do assert: you are bent. on robbing the Catholic peo- 
ple of the Catholic religion. The proof, gentlemen, is most 
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easy; in fact, there is no need of any further proof. My 
predecessor in the tribune has given full proofs. I call on you 
all as witnesses: what was the main burden of his discourse 


but an extremely violent and hostile attack on what Catholics 
cherish as their dearest interests? . . . There is one point, 
however, I cannot pass over in silence, but must give it some 
attention. Gentlemen, I do not think that this assembly is fit 
to discuss matters of the Vatican Council. In my opinion 
these are purely dogmatic questions. In touching them you 
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deal with affairs wholly internal to the Catholic Church. Please, 
gentlemen, leave those questions to us Catholics; we shall be 
able to settle them for ourselves. I begin to believe that you 
are in fear lest we should reach too easily an amicable settle- 
ment. If there is no lurking feeling of that kind, please, gen- 
tlemen, what cause have you for ever poking in the fire and 
fanning anew the dying embers into a blaze of discord? 
Again, gentlemen, please leave those matters to us Catholics.” 
In these words Mallinckrodt had touched the core of the infa- 
mous warfare: separation of German Catholics from the Mother 
Church, the first step towards the contemplated amalgamation 
of religions in the empire. The late definition of the papal 
infallibility had given the spur to the aggression. 

On July 8, 1871, the Catholic department in the Prussian 
ministry of worship was suppressed—a measure, as Parsons 
justly remarks, which was equivalent to a declaration that 
thereafter the government would pay no attention to any 
grievances which the Catholics might suffer. Then followed 
blow upon blow, each and every one of them aimed and dealt 
at the very heart of the church with a precision and deter- 
mination well-nigh infernal. This is not the place to rehearse 
the sad story of the “ Kulturkampf.” At its beginning a repre- 
sentative of Bismarckian inspiration uttered the Voltairean bat- 
tle-cry :. ‘‘ Ecrasez l’infame!” the distant echo of the primeval 
shout of rebellion: ‘Non serviam”—lI will not serve! Higher 
and higher rose the storm-lashed tide; louder and_ fiercer 
howled the gale; darker and darker frowned the. heavens. 
But at the helm of the much-imperilled bark stood Mallinck- 
rodt with the courage of a hero, the perseverance of a. martyr, 
the faith of a thaumaturgus. 

The more effectually to attain their diabolical end, the 
vandalic civilizers started the conflict simultaneously in the 
Prussian and other state legislatures, and in the imperial diet. 
Mallinckrodt and his brave companions-in-arms were forced 
literally to double their sorely tried energies. -Day after day, 
week after week, now in the Prussian House, now in the 
Reichstag, they would ascend the. rostrum and, in the face of 
an overwhelming hostile majority, defend with sublime efforts 
their down-trodden rights. It is true they were not able to 
prevent the passage of iniquitous measures so well calculated 
to stifle the last breath of Catholic spirit; but no law, no 
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section, no single paragraph was allowed to pass. without being 
held up to the scorn and reprobation of all right-minded men. 
And thus, every seeming defeat was but a new moral triumph 
for that little band of heroes. . 

First came the so-called “ Pulpit-paragraph,” placing the 
divinely commissioned teachers of God’s word under Protestant 
or infidel surveillance. Then the schools were withdrawn from 
the influence of religion. The members of. religious orders 
were banished from their native land. Then followed the 
iniquitous May: Laws, whereby the training, the formation, and 
the appointment of the Catholic clergy practically passed into 
the hands of a Protestant minister of worship; episcopal juris- 
diction with regard to refractory priests was equivalently. sup- 
pressed; the door to wholesale apostasy from the faith was 
thrown open; a few thousand ‘Old Catholics,” for refusing to 
recognize and admit the Vatican Council, were granted legal 
existence and rights denied to several millions of loyal Catho- 
lics; the clergy were pressed into military service and the 
anything but Christian atmosphere of the barracks; civil marriage 
was made obligatory for Catholics; even the administration of 
sacraments and the saying of Mass forbidden under severe 
penalties. Paragraphs of the constitution granting equality 
before the law to Catholics and Protestants alike were abrogated 
in order to allow the persecutors a freer hand in their tyrannical 
work. These and a hundred more vexatious measures were the 
means resorted to in order to asphyxiate—we use Bismarck’s 
expression—the Body Catholic. The scientist Virchow, the 
originator of the term “ Kulturkampf,” and a staunch supporter 
of the Iron Chancellor’s policy, admitted in a cynical discourse 
that the May Laws were “‘ arbitrary in the extreme, and danger- 
ous to liberty; but,” added he, “since we need not fear that 
the Centre will soon attain power, and since these arbitrary 
laws injure the Catholic Church alone, we ought to adopt 
them.” 

All these tyrannical measures—for we cannot call them laws 
—led to numerous condemnations of bishops and priests, who 
preferred to obey God rather than Cesar. Fines, prison, 
official deposition from ecclesiastical offices, and banishment, 
such were the penalties inflicted on those confessors of the 
faith, Up to 1879, therefore, during the space of eight years, 
nine bishoprics were without bishops, six having been deposed 
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by the government and three having died; over one thousand 
parishes had been deprived of their pastors, and more than 
two thousand priests condemned to heavy fines or cruel im- 
prisonment. Still, during this new “Reign of Terror” the 
Catholic spirit increased and intensified. The voices of Mal- 
linckrodt, Windhorst, Reichensperger, and other champions 
echoed far and wide over the desolated land, sending a thrill 
of enthusiasm through every loyal heart. Meetings of Catho- 
lics were held in every section of the country for mutual con- 
solation and encouragement. Whenever their manifold duties 
permitted, the leaders hurried from place to place, everywhere 
exhorting the people to patient endurance, and spurring them 
on to renewed efforts. Every year the ‘ Katholikentag,” with 
its untold influence for good, whilst bringing into a common 
channel the otherwise scattered energies of the Catholics, be- 
came the yearly review of the Catholic forces and a powerful 
stimulus of Catholic action. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





PROGRESS IN PRAYER. 


PROGRESS IN PRAYER.* 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


SORE convincing than many a theological argu- 
ment for original sin is our experience of the 
unfailing certainty with which evil follows hard 
upon the advent of good—as Satan, they say, 

eereeeey raises a chapel by the side of every house of 
God. even that holy instinct which impels the human soul to 
sympathy and tenderness is full of danger; even the inspira- 
tions of our Saviour’s teaching and the examples of the saints 
are made into occasions of wickedness; and among the very 
saddest scenes of history is that of men and women who have 
begun with aspiring to climb the mountain of perfection and 
have ended in the paths that lead to the lowest hell. 

So in spiritual science there has ever been a chapter deal- 
ing with the illusions to be feared and shunned. St. Teresa 
censures those who fancy that mere human striving can attain 
to contemplation; Lallemant rebukes directors for implying 
that the highest graces of prayer are at the disposal of all men 
indifferently ; Boudon of Evreux quotes a warning given to 
some who pretended that familiar acquaintance with God’s 
deepest secrets might be enjoyed without incessantly striving 
for holiness of life. It all reminds us that one who treads the 
way of perfection. must pursue his quest with the sure eye and 
the steady foot of an Alpine climber; and that those who 
quail at the mere thought of falling will never get far in such 
an adventure as this. 

Historically, we can perhaps best verify the need of spiritual 
caution in the records of the seventeenth century. It hap- 
pened then, that a number of erroneous conceptions drifted 
together and formed a system of piety which came near to 
attaining an international European vogue. The unhappy 
notoriety of having stood sponsor to the system attaches to 
the name of Miguel Molinos, a Spanish priest, who settled in 
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Rome about 1667, at the age of forty, and gained great repute 
there as a director of souls. Laity and clergy alike sought 
his advice; and one of his many distinguished friends was 
Cardinal Odescalchi, afterwards Pope Innocent XI. In 1675 
Molinos published his Guida Spirituale, a book which, within 
six years, passed through twenty editions in various languages 
and became a sort of spiritual manual for groups of his disci- 
ples scattered through the different cities of Europe. The new 
school aimed at being more lofty, more free, more affectionate 
than the common run; some of its adherents preferred to 
reject ecclesiastical forms and institutions as useless vanities ; 
and the vision of a purely spiritual and internai religion began 
to dazzle many with the promise of speedy perfection. 

The Jesuits were the first to sound the alarm. In 1681 
Father Paolo Segneri undertook the examination and refutation 
of Molinos in a treatise called Concordia tra la fatica e la quiete 
nell’ orazione. A tremendous outcry was raised—but against 
Segneri. Denounced as blind, ambitious, envious, and the 
calumniator of a saint, he barely escaped death; and for the 
moment Molinos was raised even higher in the general favor. 
But the storm had not all blown over. In 1682 Cardinal 
Carraccioli, writing from Naples, complained to the Pope that 
unsound spiritual doctrine was spreading through the kingdom 
and that its upholders went so far as to condemn the practice 
of meditation, vocal prayer, and the spiritual exercise of the 
imagination; to dispense with all preparation, plan, or con- 
sideration of subject in mental prayer; to abstain from the use 
of the Rosary, the Sign of the Cross, and sacramental confes- 
sion; to communicate daily at will; to obey no one; and to 
believe every thought of their own a divine inspiration. A 
sense of uneasiness began to affect the authorities; and a 
second book, which Segneri published in 1685 met with better 
success than his first. The officers of the Inquisition arrested 
Molinos, together with sixty-six persons of Rome, including 
the Count Vespiniani, his wife, and a number of nobles, and 
several hundred others throughout Italy. Investigation showed 
that the new school had taken deep root. Nearly all the reli- 
gious communities of women in the country seemed to be 
infected; and Cardinal Cibo, in the name of the Inquisition, 
addressed a letter to the princes, bishops, and ecclesiastical 
superiors of Italy, exposing the dangers and errors of ‘‘ Quiet- 
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ism,” ordering the dissolution of all societies made up of fol- 
lowers of Molinos, and instructing that great care should be 
taken to prevent convents being attended by confessors imbued 
with the novel spirituality. Finally, in 1688, Pope Innocent 
XI. published a Bull confirming the Inquisitors’ condemnaticn 
of 68 propositions considered close enough to the teaching of 
Molinos to be called his by implication at least. 

Clothed in penitential garb and mounted on a platform in 
one of the churches of Rome, Molinos was required solemnly to 
abjure his errors. He remained in prison until his death in 
1696; and later traces in Italy of his teaching are unknown. 

Whether or not Molinos had ever really taught the gross 
abominations often ascribed to him, certain it is that in many 
places Quietism took on such a form and tone as to: succeed 
in attracting many really noble souls. In the following words 
Fénelon describes how the new school made its way in his 
country: ‘“‘ Beneath the show of perfection, the detestable 
teaching of the Quietists was spreading like gangrene into 
various parts of France and Belgium; and writings of a character 
either erroneous or suspicious were exciting rash curiosity 
amongst the faithful. For several centuries previously this 
error had been favored, unwittingly and inculpably, by various 
mystical writers who, though themselves holding fast to the 
doctrines of the faith, made mistakes due to an excess of 
tender piety, combined with a very pardonable knowledge of 
theological principles and a lack of caution in the use of terms. 
This fired the zeal of certain illustrious bishops, and together 
with me, they compiled 34 articles and passed various censures 
on some little books containing passages which, if taken in 
their most obvious sense, were deserving of condemnation. It 
is rare, however, that men fly from one extreme without rush- 
ing into the other, and, contrary to our intention, this action 
of ours has by certain persons been made a pretext for ridi- 
culing the love of the contemplative life as a wild chimera.” * 

The baneful teaching to which Fénelon alludes betrayed itself 
principally in the tendency to regard true love of God as a 
mere synonym for an uninterrupted state of passive prayer, and 
consequently to recommend the suppression of all distinct acts 
of faith and hope, all petitions, thanksgivings, and reflections. 
Chief among the pious booklets circulated in France at the 
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time were those written by Mme. Guyon. Born at Montargis 
in 1648, this Jady, wedded at sixteen and widowed at twenty- 
eight, had entered a religious community at Gex by the invi- 
tation of the bishop. After her exit she visited various cities 
of France, returning finally to Paris in 1687. But her two 
books, Moyen court et tres facile pour l’oraison and L’éxplication 
mystique du Cantique des Cantigues excited such suspicions of 
heterodoxy that Mgr. Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, had her 
arrested and examined as to her spiritual doctrine. After 
various accusations and debates, the matter was handed over to 
a commission made up of Bossuet, M. Tronson, superior of 
Saint Sulpice, and Bishop de Noailles of Chalons. During the 
course of some six or eight months these three met frequently, 
to discuss and formulate the Catholic doctrines on mystical 
prayer; and, after Fénelon had become Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, he also attended their meetings. The result of the dis- 
cussions finally took shape in the thirty-four articles of Issy, 
published March 10, 1695. Already Mgr. Harlay had con- 
demned the books in question, and Bossuet and De Noailles, on 
returning to their dioceses, repeated the condemnation. Bos- 
suet then began the writing of his famous Etats d’Oraison, in 
order to expose the errors of the false mystics. and to spread 
a knowledge of the true doctrine of the church concerning con- 
templative prayer. As originally projected, the work was to 
contain five treatises. Rather unfortunately, however, only the 
first of them was published. The second remained in manu- 
script up to the year 1897, and the other three were never 
even so much as written out. 

The effect of the treatise published was noticeable enough. 
Backed by the authority of the most eminent churchmen in 
France and, to all appearances, doubly reinforced by the out- 
come of Bossuet’s unfortunate controversy with Fénelon, it 
exercised an influence that, on the whole, was rather too far- 
reaching and profound. Anxious as the Issy conference had 
been to safeguard the church’s real doctrine on prayer, and 
determined though Bossuet was to follow up his attack on the 
false mystics with a defence of the true, yet the inevitable 
reaction which set in carried nearly every one off solid ground. 
Henceforth, partly because contemplative prayer suggested 
Quietism and partly because the suspicion of a taint might 
lead to a residence in the Bastille, none dared to breathe even 
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the name of contemplation. As a controversialist, indeed, Bos- 
suet had been crowned with success; but the consequence of 
his victory was that the finest flower of Catholic spirituality 
lay in danger of being crushed utterly out of existence. 

The next generation of Catholics grew up to look upon 
contemplative prayer and the teaching of the mystics as things 
girt round with danger, and very carefully to be shunned by 
all who held spiritual or even temporal safety in any regard. 
Naturally enough, this condition was irksome and unsatisfactory 
to deeper minds who appreciated the immense importance of 
the truths thus discredited by error, and who perceived the 
consequences certain to follow a general suppression of mysti- 
cal aspirations. To correct the evil tendency, however, was 
neither a simple nor a safe undertaking. So most of. those 
who might have stemmed the tide that was sweeping Catholic 
spirituality down to such low levels contented themselves with 
quietly fostering the higher life in their own souls and holding 
entirely aloof from discussions. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Pére Caussade came 
upon the scene. English readers to-day know this man almost 
exclusively through the precious little book Adandonment, pub- 
lished at Le Puy, in 1861, by Father Ramiére, after astonish- 
ing exertions, re-edited a number of times in at least five lan- 
guages, and introduced (in part).to the American public by 
Miss Ella McMahon at Father Hecker’s suggestion in 1887. 
But the writer of Abandonment during his lifetime did other 
good work, too. Admitted to the Jesuit novitiate of the Tou- 
louse province in 1693, he became professor of grammar at 
Auch three years later, lived at Nancy for awhile, was sta- 
tioned at Albi as rector, and died at Toulouse in 1751; and, 
though but scant information is at hand as to the way his 
time was spent, he has left behind him a glorious and endur- 
ing monument in the brief record we do possess. While at 
Nancy, Father Caussade came into close contact with the reli- 
gious of the Visitation there, and in the volumes of L’Annce 
Sainte* we find abundant evidence of the powerful influence 
he exercised over souls aspiring to lives of holiness. Among 
the nuns were some whose vocation had been decided with his 
assistance; and, at the convent, all considered his conferences, 


* Année Sainte des Réligieuses de la Visitation de Ste. Marie. Annecy: Ch. Burdet, 1868, 
1869, 1870, 1871. (12 vols.) 
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his private counsel, and his letters of direction to be among 
the very best aids to perfection that the community possessed. 
One of the nuns, Sister Marie Anne-Sophie de Rottenbourg 
(who died in 1775 in the seventy-ninth year of her profession), 
collected a number of letters received from Father Caussade 
into a little treatise; and this treatise it is which to day goes 
by the name of ‘Abandonment to Divine Providence”—a 
phrase ever on the author’s lips and pen, and truly significant 
of the abiding disposition which he tried to awaken in souls 
under his care. 

At what particular source Father Caussade had drunk in 
his enthusiasm for the contemplative life, we have no means of 
knowing; nor can we tell how he had first been drawn to the 
reading of the older spiritual teachers, to the pages redolent of 
that mystical odor so eagerly sought and so gladly welcomed 
by souls like his. Perhaps it was Suarez’ treatise on Mental 
Prayer that first set him thinking; or maybe a chapter by St. 
Alphonsus Rodriguez, or Le Gaudier, or De Paz. Possibly it 
was Da Ponte’s Life of Balthasar Alvarez, or Lallemant’s doc- 
trine on the Holy Spirit, or a book by Rigoleuc, or Surin, or 
Guilloré that burst into his life and swayed his path towards 
new ways of thought and prayer. But wherever the first im- 
pulse came from, it introduced him to a kind of literature 
which his soul, thereafter; always loved to feed upon. Last- 
ingly grateful for his treasure-trove, he determined that those 
around him should enjoy further instruction in the science of 
the saints than had hitherto been accorded them. His heart 
was heavy with a sense of the wrongs endured by Catholics 
shut out from their priceless birthright of spiritual doctrine; 
and he recognized that the church was suffering serious harm 
from the prevalent tendency to belittle contemplative prayer or 
to speak of it only for the purpose of uttering warnings against 
it. To Caussade it was as if these speeches had been warnings 
against the abuses attaching to frequent communion or to 
devotion towards our Blessed Lady. Independently of all 
question about good or bad intention, such words were, he 
considered, merely an indirect method of decrying precious 
things. * 

So Pére Caussade set himself resolutely to the task of im- 
proving the situation. In his letters we find how continually 
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he strove to hold up mystical ideals to the veneration and imi- 
tation of his spiritual children; and L’Aunée Sainte gives much 
evidence of the striking success that rewarded his efforts. But 
to influence the souls with whom he came into immediate con- 
tact would not suffice; and he decided, by means of an expla- 
natory comment on Bossuet’s famous book, to provide an effec- 
tive and permanent instrument for the upholding and spreading 
of the sublime teaching that had come down from Catholic 
antiquity. Dividing his treatise in two parts, one doctrinal and 
technical, the other practical and popular, he put it forth under 
the shelter of Bossuet’s authority, as an explanation of con- 
templative prayer and a protest against the disposition to ignore 
those fields of spiritual activity which lie outside the confines 
of formal meditation. At the first he judged it wise to conceal 
his authorship; and the original edition of the Instructions on 
prayer was published at Perpignan, in 1741, as the work of 
Pére Gabriel Antoine. Antoine was a Jesuit writer, already 
well known as the author of several spiritual books (one of 
them, Courtes Méditations, republished by Poussielgue, Paris, 
1882), and of a Cours de Théologie Morale which Benedict XIV. 
introduced into the Propaganda. Antoine had been with Caus- 
sade in the novitiate and, doubtless, they were confidential 
friends, for it was no small favor to accept the paternity of the 
new book “in order to give it greater credit with the public.* 
By way of further guarantee, the work bore the approval of 
two official censors, M. Saunier, Docteur en Théologie, ex-Pro- 
fesseur, Chanoine, Pénitencier, Archidiacre, Official et Grand 
Vicaire, and R. P. Amanrich, Prieur du Couvent des Fréres 
Précheurs de Perpignan, Docteur en Théologie, Professeur royal, 
Doyen de la Faculté et Examinateur synodal. An interesting 
detail in the warm recommendation given by these censors is, 
that they extend approval all the more willingly ‘because the 
theologian responsible for the publication has shown himself 
worthy of esteem and approbation by his various treatises of 
scholastic and moral theology so generally approved in France.” 
Then followed an endorsement by the Jesuit provincial of 
Champagne, certifying that the book had been submitted to the 
censorship of three theologians of the society and might law- 
fully be printed. Finally, came the authorization of the Pro- 
cureur Général du Roi. 


*This being the motive for the selection of Antoine’s name, according to the Péres de 
Backer: Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jésus, s. v. Antoine. 
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Thus, armed and armored, the little volume commenced a 
career destined to be truly remarkable. Within a few years a 
second edition was published at Toulouse, still without the true 
authorship being disclosed—a wise enough precaution for a man 
who valued peace as much as did Caussade, since there were 
many ready to spread most uncomfortable reports about the 
book and its author. It wanted but a few years then of 
the time when—he being dead and his connection with the 
volume known—the Jansenist writers of Les Nouvelles Ecclé- 
stastiqgues should set down the Instructions on prayer as “an 
attempt to insinuate Quietism under the name and authority of 
the great Bossuet.”* But by this date Caussade was beyond 
the reach of calumny, and whether or not his ears had once 
been wounded by such like denunciation we cannot easily tell. 

The subsequent history of the book is the best testimony 
to its real merit. Time and again it has been recalled from 
oblivion to carry its message of comfort and inspiration to 
generation after generation. The third edition (Perpignan, 
1758) contained only the practical portion of the book, the 
editor alleging that the technical defensive part had already 
served its purpose, since theologians universally recognized the 
soundness of Caussade’s doctrine, and since the average reader 
cared for the practical portion only. Subsequent editions fol- 
lowed this precedent, as at Paris (1810), at Anvers (1824), at 
Tournai (1852), at Rheims (1891), and at Paris (1892). The 
one exception to this was the edition of Avignon (1825) pre- 
pared by “G” + and reproducing, with some verbal corrections 
and a few notes, the whole of the original publication of 1741. 
To M. Bussenot, the editor of the Rheims and Paris- editions, 
Cardinal Langénieux wrote that the work of re-editing Caus- 
sade’s book had been -“‘truly inspired.” Both these editions 
were quickly exhausted and the work is now again out of 
print, though but temporarily, of course. Meanwhile, at the 
instance of Pére Ludovic Besse,{ a Capuchin and an ardent 
admirer of Caussade, the long-forgotten doctrinal part of the 
work has been re-edited by M. Bussenot (Paris, 1895). 


* Table Raissonée et Alphabétique des Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, depuis 1728 jusqu'en 1760 
inclusivement, ‘The entry states pointedly: ‘‘ cinq de ses confréres participent a l'impression.” 

+ M. Levesque of Paris, directeur au Séminaire Saint Sulpice, informs us that ‘‘G” 
stands for M. Gosselin, once the superior of the seminary of Issy and editor of Les Zuvres de 
Fénelon. : 

t His recent publication, Science de la Priére (Paris, Oudin), is well worth reading. 
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II. 


Father Caussade composed his treatise out of a deep sense 
of the harm due to lack of*acquaintance with the Catholic 
teaching about prayer. He felt that the want of proper in- 
struction was holding many a soul back from the realization of 
its truly noble possibilities; and he published his pages in the 
hope that they would be read widely in a spirit at once studi- 
ous and religious. Hence readers will do well to prepare their 
minds by a consideration of certain familiar truths bearing on 
the soul’s relationship with God. 

Reason and revelation alike tell us that the ultimate des- 
tiny of the human soul is union with the Deity; and that this 
union is to be attained by the exercise of faculties and the 
play of tendencies set by the Creator in the nature of man. 
The highest operations of a rational being are to contemplate 
truth with the intellect and to embrace good with the will; 
and by grace these powers have been exalted to such a degree 
that they surpass the range of a mere creature’s existence and 
share in an activity which by nature is the proper life of God. 
In consequence, man has been destined to see God with a 
clearness and to love him with a fulness transcending all human 
conceptions. Once this blessed vision and blessed union have 
been attained, perfect happiness will possess the soul and man’s 
spiritual hunger and thirst will be satiated so completely that 
in an eternity he can never want. 

Ideal existence on earth would mean a life of growth 
toward this final consummation, a life in which man’s noblest 
powersshould retain their due supremacy, God being contem- 
plated and loved as the perfect Truth and the perfect Good, 
and each faculty helping to establish and to perfect the soul’s 
union with Divinity. As a matter of fact, however, man in his 
fallen state finds life strangely discordant; his mind will per- 
sist in going astray; his animal nature rises up in rebellion; 
and lesser goods contest with God the right to engage the 
supreme interest and affection of the soul. This strife disturbs 
the peace of man’s spirit; the movements of life swing him 
hither and thither, more often away from than toward his end 
of being; and heroic effort is required to reduce the unruly 
passions to order and enlist them in the cause of right. Ex- 
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ternally, he has to overcome the numerous obstacles that make 
against the faithful observance of the whole natural and posi- 
tive law. Internally, he has to conquer his own soul in order 
to bring it into Godlike contemplation of infinite Truth and 
Godlike love of infinite Good. Mere instinct and spontaneous 
impulse will not suffice. Resolute effort must be added, and 
' the influence of grace superadded, that he may lead a life 
which will truly resemble God’s, and be, in a real sense, a 
preparation for and a growth toward the destined life of 
heaven. 

Of the two fields of struggle, outer and inner, the latter is 
by far the more important, both because of its greater intrinsic 
nobleness and because it exercises a dominant influence over 
conduct. Hence the primary need is a right ordering of the 
internal activities. 

It is at the securing of this that spiritual exercises aim. 
Prayer, for instance, means that for the moment a human soul 
is living somewhat as it will live eternally in heaven, mentally 
contemplating and voluntarily loving the Supreme Object of 
thought and affection, though now that Object is seen but 
dimly and loved only insecurely. Each exercise of true prayer 
renders the soul a little more like God and leaves it a little 
less unfit to abide eternally in his presence and to live the life 
he lives. 

But we find it hard to pray. Not all the philosophy in the 
world can make it easy for us to turn away from the sensual 
things that solicit us and to begin communing with God. To 
set aside distracting thoughts and for the moment to forget all 
selfish interests, to rise in spirit above created things and to 
contemplate the Creator of them, to resign cheerfylly the 
objects for which body or soul is hungering and clamoring, and 
to do all this, as it were, off-hand and on the instant; this is 
not given to man even by grace. Herein, as elsewhere, he lies 
under the law of labor. Toil and struggle, effort and pain 
must precede attainment. Only after the expenditure of tears 
and blood shall he be able to stand at liberty and to speak 
with God as one who knows and is known, who loves and is 
beloved. 

The big issue of life, therefore, is this: How shall a man 
set about the winning back of his lost birthright? What means 
had he best adopt in order that once more he may possess the 
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privilege of communing with God and once more enjoy the 
liberty of God’s children ? 

Man’s highest power is the power of willing. By the 
habitual attitude of his will he is classed as noble or base; 
and by the acts of his will he is saved or lost. To will rather 
than to know is the splendid gift that differentiates man from 
brute. Whether or not external success has been achieved, the 
one who goes down to his grave with a will set unflinchingly 
on good, carries with him the deepest heart-worship of his 
fellows; and a child that has the will of a hero is reckoned a 
greater glory to the race than the wisest scholar. 

Yet we must recognize that the will is largely a dependent 
faculty and that it has to be directed by a mind which is con- 
templating truth. In a sense, all goodness is bound up with 
wisdom; and to dazzle or distract the mind is to interfere thus 
far with the perfect action of the will. If the intellect view 
the world in a false light, or a wrong order; if the perception 
of God’s relationship with creatures be distorted or imperfect ; 
then there is a likelihood of the will’s directing its activity in 
opposition to God, thus rendering itself sterile and its energy 
of no avail. When Essential and Absolute Truth is seen clearly, 
as in heaven, the will, of course, darts swiftly and infallibly at 
the Good; but, outside of heaven, the chances of right action 
vary with the soul’s greater or lesser success in conceiving of 
the world of things under true relations. Hence the schooling 
of man’s spirit must consist largely in his learning to look 
upon God so constantly and attentively, that with ever grow- 
ing ease he may pierce through all disguises and instantly 
recognize Truth and Beauty and Goodness, wherever they 
exist—properly estimating the value of each finite thing, and 
exactly realizing the measure in which it will aid or hinder 
him to make progress towards perfection. On the other hand, 
it is only by ignorance of one sort or another that he can be 
prevented from going straight to God. Only when he fails to 
see are his feet enmeshed in snares or turned toward pam 
So what he must beg for first is light. 

Oftentimes, it is merely an ignorance born of inattentiveness 
that troubles the soul. Then the correction is to be found in 
a concentration of thought which will bring us to see things in 
their true perspective and to realize their exact worth. Herein 
lies the value of meditation, an exercise in which the soul's 
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powers are employed upon some truth or fact for the purpose 
of developing and impressing on the mind the spiritual signifi- 
cance contained. The memory is made to recall the subject; 
the imagination is stimulated to an extent befitting the 
character of the meditating mind and the matter in question; 
the intellect proceeds to analyze, to discuss and to compare; 
until, under the spell of truth thus made vivid, the emotional 
nature awakens and the will is drawn strongly to the choosing 
and embracing of the good. The efficacy of meditation as a 
help to prayer is proportionate to its power of revealing or 
clarifying truth, and of thus eliciting response frcm the will; 
and the measure of a good meditation is the measure of 
strength and reality in the consequent movement of the soul 
towards God. It serves much the same purpose as the chafing 
which makes penmanship possible to benumbed fingers, or the 
preparatory exercise which limbers muscle for a trial of strength. 
As a man who dwells upon the memory of an insult will rouse 
himself to anger, hatred, and the desire of revenge, so one 
who contemplates the things of God will be moved to sorrow 
for sin and new longing for holiness—a principle to which St. 
Ignatius drew the world’s attention so successfully that it can 
never again be excusably ignored. 

Meditation, then, is based on a recognized psychological 
law—the permanent element common to al] the various methods 
employed by different individuals or suggested by changing 
circumstances. At any given time the best form is, of course, 
that which most efficiently moves the will towards intimate 
union with God. The practice of meditating is necessary 
whenever, and in so far as, the will requires it; but, when not 
needed to induce or to intensify the act of the will, it may 
properly be dispensed with. In form, it allows of indefinite 
variations both as to plan adopted and subject dwelt upon. 
Necessarily so; since the mind in question may be that of a 
sodden sinner unused to any good thought, or the holy mind 
of an innocent, shrinking child; and since the influences to be 
counteracted may be such as play on the will of a poet or of 
a tradesman, or again of a mathematician; while each medita- 
tion is to combine the intellectual, emotional, and practical 
elements in proportions suitable to the requirements of the 
particular case. 

From the preceding it will appear that meditation is well- 
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nigh indispensable for all who, while aspiring to close union 
with God, are distracted from sustained attention to him either 
by inordinate liking for, or teasing solicitude about created 
goods; and that the need of meditation is greater or less, 
accordingly as the mind is wont to picture hazily or vividly the 
supreme desirableness of God. Under favorable conditions, 
meditation should, of course, be but a temporary stage of the 
soul’s growth in divine likeness. Allowing for variations, such 
growth should in general follow the ordinary laws of mental 
development; for progress up to and beyond this point requires 
only ordinary grace which will never be wanting. Hence 
fervent souls, fitted by disposition and circumstances for a 
higher form of prayer, may look to acquire the power of com- 
muning with God more perfectly than can be done in a formal 
meditation. Spiritual writers give us to understand that the 
average person, after a reasonable time spent in the practice of 
meditation—not to mention those rarer souls who even at first 
may dispense with tedious discursive processes—can get the 
fruit of meditation without meditating; that is, can elicit acts 
of praise, thanksgiving, trust, love and other affections habit- 
ually, easily, and independently of preceding consideration. This 
means that by degrees the intellect acts less and the will more; 
that the mind grows satisfied more quickly and with a lesser 
variety of thoughts. So the exercise can no longer be regarded 
as an intellectual one or be called meditation; because the 
play of affection and will has been substituted almost entirely 
for that of the discursive powers, and analysis is replaced by 
contemplation. 

This advance in prayer is marked first by the will’s readier 
response to the suggestions of each doctrine or fact presented. 
As progress goes on, less and less study is needed in order to 
produce the mental illumination that precedes every movement 
of the soul. In other words, the activity of the will increases; 
and, in a proportional measure, the cange and activity of men- 
tal work lessen. 

That movement by which the soul leaps toward God, upon 
the suggestion offered by a vivid realization of his desirable- 
ness, is called, in the language of Catholic writers, an affection 
of the soul. And when there has come a noticeable decrease 
in the amount of mental labor prerequisite for the eliciting of 
such affections; when they come easily, quickly, almost spon- 
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taneously; then the soul is said to have passed beyond the 
first stage of progress, to have exchanged meditation for affec- 
tive prayer, and to be entering upon the “illuminative way,”’— 
illuminative in a double sense, since the affections in turn per- 
fect perception, just as our senses grow keen to detect the 
presence or the voice of one we love. 

In due time these affectionate movements of the soul be- 
come still simpler. Some one particular affection rises out of 
the crowd and acquires predominance, and to this the soul 
recurs by preference again and again; or rather, a supreme 
affection, which appears to sum up and include the others, 
commences to satisfy the soul as being the simple expression 
of all its sentiments. A phrase like Deus meus et omnia, 
whether spoken or unspoken, exhausts and sufficiently voices 
the thought of the mind. With little or no meditative reflec- 
tion, this affection is now elicited, quietly and almost con- 
stantly; for though the soul cannot, indeed, at every instant 
be multiplying and carefully repeating its act of worship, it 
can and does acquire a disposition, a habit, an attitude, a 
temper which is practically permanent and abiding. 

Catholic teachers of spirituality often call this kind of 
prayer “‘acquired contemplation,” and tell us it is the highest 
state which man can attain without a grace quite beyond the 
ordinary. At the same time they teach that common souls 
who are industrious, consistent, and wisely guided, may lawfully 
desire and reasonably hope to advance as far as this. As a 
matter of fact, too few, it is said, venture to mount as high as 
God wishes them to go. A little more confidence in God; a 
little more forgetfulness of self; and there would be many 
souls enjoying closer intimacy with their Creator than they 
have ever dreamed to be possible. Indeed, the prayer above 
described may very properly be considered as a humble 
attempt of some on earth to imitate that blessed life for which 
all are destined in heaven. It is less a formal exercise than a 
lover’s vision. It is the loving soul’s responsive attention to 
the stimulus of the divine presence. ‘“‘He is here”: the 
memory recalls, the intellect contemplates, the will desires and 
chooses and reaches out toward the Beloved. 


It was the encouragement and direction of souls in prayer 
of this sort that Father Caussade had in view when he wrote 
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the treatise before us. No doubt such prayer can be and 
indeed often has been practised by persons unacquainted with 
the principles concerned in its acquisition; just as people fre- 
quently profit by sanitary laws of which they are totally ignor- 
ant. Yet it is of no little value to be instructed in these 
matters and to understand something abcut the various phe- 
nomena of the soul’s growth into fulness of stature, as in any 
field of knowledge it is helpful to be conversant with* the 
experience of others and to know the methods and expedients 
that one’s predecessors have found useful. This is why we 
may anticipate that the same motives which induced Father 
Caussade to compose, will lead many others to approve and to 
recommend his treatise. 





‘The Knock. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


SEHOLD, I stand at the door, 
I stand at the door and knock: 
If any man shall hear my voice 
And open to me the lock, 
I will come in to him! 
I will come in to him! 


The night is bleak and chill, 
I faint, I droop, I fall: 
If any man shall hear my voice 
And answer to my call, 
I will sup with him! 
I will sup with him! 


I stand at the door and knock— 
My love is my only plea: 
If any man shall hear my voice 
And open his heart to me, 
I will abide with him! 
I will abide with him! 


. 
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“ MORE LASTING THAN BRONZE.” 


BY T. B.C. 


pie T was in ’65, on one of my rambling hospital- 

% tours, that I ran across old Pierre. He was an 

inmate of the aged-cripple ward in Les Inva- 

lides; and I was so much impressed on first 

sight of the old fellow that I determined to 

make his acquaintance. You see, I have for a number of 

years been fond of wandering through hospitals, and picking 

up friends whom I should never know except on their backs 

or in the depths of invalid chairs. I have liked especially to 

frequent the wards for the aged, where the quaint, withered 

old “specimens,” in the most placid ease and quiet, are pay- 

ing out slowly, as if reluctantly, the last years of a long 

store. I used to try, too, very frequently, to get their histories 

from them; and I would sometimes even give myself up to a 

long, toilsome siege of persuasion, mingled with every artifice 

in the endeavor. They often—nearly always, perhaps—had 

nothing extraordinary in their histories to tell. Just a life of 

struggle and hard work for a poor living with the usual share 

of joys and sorrows, good and bad fortune—all in a dull, 
unromantic way. 

But it had a charm for me that never grew old. There 
was so much in the strange contrast! This story of busy days 
and nights, of toil and sweat and jostling life, told by a lean 
old fellow with a whistling treble and a child’s smile, who 
seemed as if he had never had anything more to do than just 
to look cross or comfortable by turns. 

But now I’ve told you enough about myself and my pur- 
suit. Let me say something about Pierre. 

He was just one of those old “codjers” of whom I have 
been speaking, with little to distinguish him from the rest, 
except that he was much more impervious to questioning. It 
was like prying out a nail to get a word out of him. He 
would simply sit and mumble half sentences; and the hard, 
drawn expression never left his face. But it was just this 
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expression that made me more eager to hear something from 
him. It was the expression of one who has lived for years 
with Pain, and in the closest companionship; lain down with 
him at night, sat with him alone through days of sun and 
rain, and yet has not learned to fear him or to shrink from 
him, but has only become hardened and inured in the long 
trial, hardened and made more dogged and unyielding, and 
even defiant. All this I saw in the lines of that lean, pale, 
old face, with a small white growth covering the lower lip and 
chin, and making the face look even leaner. And so I toiled 
on and coaxed him in my visits and brought little presents of 
fruit and flowers in my patient endeavor to loosen that old 
tongue of his. 

I gained during the succeeding days in which I passed in 
and out of the ward a few pieces of information about Pierre. 
They were meagre enough it is true. First, from the head 
nurse in charge, I learned from what a very distant period the 
old man had occupied his berth in Les Invalides. His arrival 
dated long before her own, and she had been on duty now 
for more than twenty-five years. She remembered hearing the 
nurse whom she succeeded—an old woman who had worn out 
a long life in this work of mercy—speak of Pierre as having 
come there in her early days. 

So he was an old settler indeed. After this I had a talk 
with the visiting surgeon. He supplied me with some details 
of somewhat keener interest. He said he had heard that 
Pierre was one of the soldiers of the First Empire, . having 
been wounded serving under Bonaparte. This was as far as 
his information went in this direction—nothing more definite. 
But he spoke of Pierre’s wound and said that, for an old 
wound, it was one of the worst he had ever met with in all 
his experience of surgery. 

‘‘He was evidently,” said the doctor, “struck by a grape- 
shot, or a fragment of a shell. It met his hip-bone just at 
the point of it; and it shattered the entire socket, making it 
like a bag of dice. Nothing but the iron, wiry constitution of 
a French peasant would have lived through it, especially with 
the bungling army-surgery of those days, which did no more 
than extract the ball or fragment of shell, pick out the pieces 
of broken bone, and then bind up the wound, leaving the man 
with a hole in his side big enough to build a nest in.” > 

VOL, LXXIY.—23 
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Then, on my asking him whether he thought there was any 
permanent suffering from the wound, he replied with more 
emphasis, ‘‘ Pain! why, I don’t believe that during the last fifty 
years—which is about the time we surmise old Pierre has had 
lodgings yonder—he has been a day without it. You see 
his spine is affected, and that causes a constant dull twinge 
which seems all over the frame. - Just think of that for fifty 
years! It would kill some men. It would drive others stark 
crazy. But Pierre has managed to live through it and keep 
sane too. It is wonderful—wonderful!” 

Now that I had some data of information concerning Pierre, 
I felt even more anxious to make him talk. I kept up my 
attentions and gifts, but for a time it seemed with no signs 
of progress, though he did seem to warm towards me. His 
old gray eyes would brighten when he saw me coming. He 
would awkwardly put out his hand from his chair to welcome 
me. But that was all. Not a word out of him except a grunt 
or two of thanks for my fruit or tobacco. One day, however, 
came when he did talk. 

I had come to see Pierre on the evening of a very rainy 
day. The streets of Paris were wet and glistening. The air 
was heavy with dampness. I had always noticed that Pierre 
was more restless on these damp days; and I was sure now 
since my talk with the doctor that his uneasiness came from 
his wound, which the dampness irritated. There we sat to- 
gether, Pierre in his invalid’s chair, which creaked gently every 
now and then as he shifted in it, close to the big window 
where he used to bask in the sun during the day. We could 
look out across the roofs of the city growing dim now in the 
gathering dusk. For some time we sat without a word. The 
quietness of the hour inclined one to silence and musing. But 
my project to make old Pierre say a word about himself never 
left my mind; and so, after a few minutes, I began to stir 
him up cautiously, as I had so often tried to do before. 

The doctor’s information that Pierre had served under 
Bonaparte gave me new material with which to bait my ques- 
tions. I began, half carelessly, to observe something about the 
late Napoleon; what a poor imitation he was of his brilliant 
uncle; and how foolish it was that a house should lay claim to 
the throne of France merely because of the personal achieve- 
ments of a single man, however glorious these may have been. 
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I was mistaken, however, in thinking that this would rouse © 
Pierre. He merely glanced up in a sleepy sort of way and 
muttered something about this ‘‘ new order of things,” ‘‘ which 
no one could understand,—new people, with old names,’’—and 
so on. And then, when I ventured to question him somewhat 
closer, asking him whether he thought the great Bonaparte 
really benefitted France by his reign and his victories, he grew 
somewhat more animated than I had ever seen him before, but 
it was only to pipe out in a peevish tone: ‘‘ What do I know, 
monsieur, about benefit to France ?—Benefit to France !—All 
that I see of France is this patch of roofs here, or a piece of 
Paris sidewalk when I can push my chair close enough to the 
window.” 

“But,” I said insistently, “he was certainly a great gen- 
eral. You should know, Pierre; you served under him.” This 
was the. boldest stroke I had yet dared. 

“Who was a great general? What is this you say, mon- 
sieur? Of whom are you talking?”’ The quaver of impatience 
was strong in his tone, It was the highest mark of interest he 
had yet given. 

‘““Why, Bonaparte,” I said, ‘‘ General Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Surely you remember him.” 

As I sounded the name in his ears a change came over 
Pierre’s face. The light of some strong memory was certainly 
kindling there. How strangely it seemed to flicker where 
all had been so dull and lustreless before! Pierre stopped his 
uneasy motion and settled back rigidly in his chair, as if he 
were gathering all his breath and energy for an effort. He be- 
gan to talk half to himself, but the tone was very clear—a 
touch of suppressed excitement in it. 

“Bonaparte!” he repeated, “ General Bonaparte!—How we 
all had worship for him! How we would follow him, rush 
before him like mad!” He repeated these sentences with little 
alteration a number of times. 

Then I made bold to put in an inquiry. ‘‘ Your wound, 
Pierre, I said. ‘‘ How was that?” 5 

“Wound! Wounded!” he repeated in the same tone. ‘This 
has been with me for a long time, and I remember the day so 
well:—the battle that morning on the plains of Italy. What a 
spirit burned in us men! How we had learned to trust our 
lives and our very souls to young General Bonaparte. He 
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was everything to us. We could have conquered the world 
with him.” 

Could this, I thought, be sleepy old Pierre? But on he 
went talking, like a man in an excited dream. 

“Yes! that morning’s battle I remember it so well. There 
was that bridge, with the earthworks just above it. The Gen- 
eral, our Bonaparte, said it must be crossed ;—victory depended. 
I saw a whole line of grenadiers blown off their feet before 
they were half way across. It was awful—that deadly fire. 
But the General—our Bonaparte !—the next moment I saw him 
there before my eyes—half way across the bridge. He held a 
color staff in one hand; his black hair was blown about his 
face, his eyes were bright, and he turned and waved to us. 
I heard a terrible shout. The whole army must have cried out 
at once. Then I started with all my might towards the bridge. 
My whole soul was bent on getting near that young figure— 
our Bonaparte. I could hear the rush of feet and the rattle of 
accoutrements all around me. But no one reached the bridge 
before me. And just as I reached the other end of it came 
that fearful blow on the hip. I fell and my senses left me. 
And then it seemed but a few moments—I cannot say how 
long it really was—when I opened my eyes again. I lay on 
some kind of a bed with a blanket over me. My whole body 
was alive with pain. I felt as if I had been shot in half. But 
there was a figure bending over me. I could not make it out 
at first because of the mist in my eyes. As I peered it be- 
came plainer. I recognized that young form—and the uniform. 
I saw the dark, flowing hair, and the eyes were still bright as 
when I saw them last. He stood there for some moments and 
then I felt him press my hand, and he whispered in my 
ear: “You are a soldier—my true soldier!’’ A quiver ran 
through me stronger than the pain of my wound. Then every- 
thing left me again and I remembered nothing more—nothing. 
Then came a new life which has lasted ever since—of being 
nursed and wheeled about, with always that burning pain that 
never leaves me but only grows milder and sharper by turns.” 

Here Pierre came tv a sudden stop. It was like an old 
clock run down. It was some time before I could say a word. 
It had all been so vivid to me. I seemed to pass through the 
rapid action of it all. 

But as I thought of the ending of it, his reference to the 
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“life that had lasted ever since”—fully fifty years of invalid’s 
life!—I could not help saying, after a silence for some time: 
“But see, Pierre, do you still cherish a devotion to Bonaparte ? 
What has he done for you? He won a few brilliant victories 
and then vanished out of France for ever. All that he has left 
you is this terrible wound which has made you painfully crip- 
pled for life. Surely it was not worth while.” 

There was a pause for a few moments, and then Pierre 
answered me. He was looking straight forward with the same 
dreamy stare. But he had understood me perfectly. Not only 
his sympathy had been aroused, but his intelligence too seemed 
to brighten wonderfully. 

“Monsieur,” he began slowly, “I have indeed had a rough 
time of it. This wound of mine has been no gentle companion. 
I was young when it came, and all the brightness left my life, 
all my young hopes and ambitions. Then too it has taken all my 
manhood away from me and left me helpless on the hands of 
others. This is hard. And then the pain—it has been with 
me always like a fire that burns now lower now higher. Some- 
times it has kept me awake at night, and there was no getting 
away from it, no finding an easy side to lie on. And it has 
sometimes set me thinking; and I have thought, monsieur, I 
have gone over it all again. I have stood on the bank of that 
stream with my youth and my health, and I have looked down 
on that bridge before me, half splintered by the cannon-shot 
that was pouring upon it. And I have seen the young figure 
there—our General—our Bonaparte—with the flag in his hand. 
And I have felt the fire rise again within me as I plunge for- 
ward. And then I have cried out to myself: ‘But, Pierre, do 
you know what you are rushing to, and do you still rush on? 
Do you see those long years of a cripple’s life—of wretched 
dependence; those hours and hours of burning pain that never 
leaves you?’ And I answer, I shout back to myself: ‘I see 
it all, and I still rush on. I would not turn back, I would not 
pause for it all.”. Then I lie again in the hospital-tent and see 
dimly that young figure bending over me. I hear the sound of 
his voice. I feel the touch of his hand!—He spoke to me !— 
He touched my hand, monsieur!—And then I cried out to 
myself: ‘Stop your grumbling, Pierre, you have been well re- 
paid for all—all the days and nights and weeks and years, all, 
all—yes, Pierre, you have been repaid, well repaid, for all!’” 


o 
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Here the old man’s voice died down slowly, and for some 
seconds I could hear him whispering to himself, and then he 
was silent altogether. And I had no more questions now. I 
was effectually silenced. I sat with my head between my 
hands gazing on the floor, while all the strong, deep feelings 
that had been stirred up in me held me motionless. Surely 
there is something more than selfish human nature in a devotion 
like this. And oh, Bonaparte! Bonaparte! How is it that 
you did not conquer more than half the world with a power 
over men as was yours? It is true you strived; but how 
sublime was that power you wielded! which is stirring yet in 
this distant day, when even the strong curses of the nations 
that hated you have died away. Then my thoughts took a 
sublimer trend. I thought how it was a devotion like this—a 
personal, living devotion to another Leader—which has made 
men whom we call saints strong to lead lives all filled with 
labor and sacrifice and pain. I say it is a devotion like this; 
for the human heart is the same whatever be the cause it serves. 
Its wonderful gifts are raised and beautified but never changed. 
And all this seemed strangely intelligible to me as I sat there. 
I felt that I understood it all. 

I must have mused there for a long time; but I was roused 
at length by a gust of cold, damp air on my cheek. I turned 
and looked out the open window. It was fully night now; 
and the lights of the city dotted the darkness everywhere. 
Some one brushed in front of me. It was the head-nurse. 

“Too much of this night air is not good for our rheumatic 
patients, monsieur,” she said, as she drew down the window. 
I stood up ashamed at my carelessness, and began to stammer 
out an apology, but she checked me with an assuring gesture. 

“But, monsieur,” as I was turning to go without a word, 
“Aren’t you going to say good-by to poor old Pierre?” 
There was a touch of pathos in her tone. Pathos is rather 
rare among these professional people. Not that they are not 
kind; their lives are one act of charity. But most sensible 
feeling must be worn off by their long familiarity with affliction 
and sorrow in all their forms. I looked up rather surprised. 
And then, turning half mechanically towards the invalid’s chair, 
“Good night, Pierre.” 

“But he is sleeping,” I added aloud, as I saw the closed 
eyes and the features rather rigidly set. 
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““No, he is dead, monsieur,” said the nurse. 

“Dead!”’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ No,—it can’t be! Could it have 
been my fault? I hope I did not excite him.” 

“No indeed, monsieur,’’ she replied; ‘it is most usual. 
Nearly all our old cripple-patients drop off in this way. And 
Pierre was the very oldest we had. He died very quietly too. 
See the smile and the relaxed look. But I thought you knew 
he was dead, monsieur. You were sitting here looking down 
with your face covered. I thought you were weeping for him.” 

I was standing while she spoke with my eyes fixed on the 
old white face. ‘‘No, I was not weeping,” I answered without 
turning, “I. was only thinking. I was reflecting on something 
he told me.” 

Then I turned away silently and went from the dimly- 
lighted ward, down the stairs and out into the street. 





At Complin. 
BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


IEARS for languor of the way; but these— 
ina bid) How can they touch the heart; alter a fate 
x| \4 er 
Mi pe, Into that other and diviner state 
ry EATS 
Kehoe Of sorrow and remitted memories? 
Oh! ask not all for self His charities ; 
But for that absent one gone overlate 
Into the shadowy camps that fascinate— 
Into the groves of specious destinies. 


Give thought beyond your own deep happiness ; 
With Christian recollection bind your prayer. 
Grace, like influential rain, again 

May lure from mould of death and barrenness 
The miracle of Spring upon the air— 

Lilies and a pleading Magdalen. 


. 
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THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


BY REVEREND JAMES M. REARDON. 


MetT the beginning of the present century Justin 

§ McCarthy wrote as follows in the Independent : 

“TI am glad to learn that the reign of the new 

King is to see a fresh and most important effort 

made for the promotion of some legislative action 

in the cause of temperance.” This statement was, no doubt, 

evoked by the following paragraph in the King’s speech to the 

first Parliament that assembled after his accession to the 

throne: “Legislation has been prepared, and if the time at 

your disposal should prove to be adequate, will be laid before 

you, for the prevention of drunkenness in licensed houses or 

public places.” This explicit promise of temperance reform 

has to some extent been fulfilled; and as it is but one phase 

of a national awakening that augurs well for the cause of 

sobriety, it may be of interest to consider the present status 

of the liquor question in England, and review some of the 

more important steps that have been taken to remedy the 
deplorable condition of English society due to drink. 

About twenty-five years ago Canon Farrar declared that 
“the national sin of England is drunkenness; the national 
curse of England is drink.” And those who are in a position 
to know the true state of affairs in England to-day reiterate 
this statement. Notwithstanding the efforts put forth during 
these years to better the condition of the people, they have 
not yet been thoroughly aroused to an appreciation of the 
dangers that beset them because of this evil. The chains of 
bondage forged by the task-master, Alcohol, on the slaves of 
intemperance have become more galling year by year and 
threaten to destroy the life of the nation itself. The victims 
of this degrading habit are almost hopelessly ensnared in the 
meshes of a web woven with consummate skill—a criminal 
craving that can with difficulty be banished from the land. 
High and low, rich and poor, prince and peasant, have fallen 
victims to its imperious sway; and it will require years of 
persevering, uplifting effort to banish from the homes of the 
people this spectre of ruin and death that has gorged éitself 
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with the life-blood of so many of the sons and daughters of 
once merry England. 

The struggle against this crying evil is destined to be a 
long and fiercely-waged one, for the enemy has at its com- 
mand almost unlimited resources. King Alcohol will not be 
worsted without a contest such, perhaps, as England has never 
witnessed, even in the days when mighty armies threatened 
her very existence. 

It is a well-known fact that, ‘‘next to the agricultural inter- 
est, the liquor trade represents the largest and wealthiest 
interest in England.” The tens of thousands of people who 
are interested, either directly or indirectly, in this trade have 
at their command enormous capital; and those who are 
actively engaged in the manufacture and. sale of intoxicating 
beverages are banded together in determined opposition to 
every effort that may be made to place restrictions on their 
business. They have representatives in all parts of the coun- 
try to watch the trend of public opinion and to devise means 
for the safeguarding of their interests. Many of the prominent 
people of England, who would not think of engaging openly 
in the liquor business, do not hesitate to invest their money in 
breweries and distilleries. The influence of their position and 
wealth is, therefore, given to those who are benefited by the 
spread of intemperance, and must be reckoned with in every 
attempt to create a public sentiment in favor of sobriety. 

The dawn of the new century witnessed a renewal of the 
agitation in favor of legislative action to restrict the drink 
evil; and pressure has been brought to bear upon the mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament, urging them to take 
measures towards this end. In our own day, as in the days 
of Cobden, thinking men are convinced that ‘the temperance 
reformation lies at the very basis of all social and political 
reform.” The people of England are very anxious to see the 
government do whatever is possible to remove temptation 
from the pathway of the weak, and thus diminish the horrors 
of the drink traffic. Some months ago the London TZadlet¢ 
said: ‘“‘There is a growing impatience all over the country 
with the present condition of the drink traffic, and an almost 
unanimous conviction that the people should at least be pro- 
tected from what .may be described as artificial incitements to 
drink, and this can be done only by absolutely eliminating 
from the traffic the element of private gain.” 
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The country will no longer be satisfied with promises. The 
members of Parliament must show by their deeds that they 
are in earnest in their desires to do the will of their con- 
stituents. There are few people who believe, as Lord Salis- 
bury did, that ‘the drink problem lies beyond the power of 
Parliament,” and that it is a matter that should be regulated 
by the public opinion of the community. 

’Tis scarcely possible to make men sober by act of Parlia- 
ment; but much may be done by legislative enactment to 
lessen the opportunities for over-indulgence. “It is a mere 
mockery to ask us to put down drunkenness by moral and 
religious measures when the legislature facilitates the multipli- 
cation of the incitements to intemperance on every side. Let 
the legislature do its part and we will answer for the rest.” 
So spoke Cardinal Manning a third of a century ago, and his 
words may, with profit, be brought to the attention of legis- 
lators in our own times. Human nature has not changed; and 
human desires cannot be repressed by repeated gratifications. 
If England does not soon control the liquor traffic, she will be 
dominated by it. 

A work published at the close of the nineteenth century, 
and entitled Zhe Temperance Problem and Social Reform, by 
Rowntree and Sherwell, gives some idea of the strength, 
numerical and financial, of the liquor element in England. 
According to this work, which takes its statistics as far as 
possible from reports furnished by the trade, the total amount 
expended for drink in the United Kingdom during the year 
1899 was $810,817,370, that is to say, nearly one and a half 
times the national revenue, or a sum equal to all the rents of 
all the houses and farms in the Kingdom. This amount was 
poured into the coffers of the manufacturers and dispensers, 
and represents the annual receipts of a business in which 
$1,150,000,00c were invested and in which 4,727 brewers and 
distillers were licensed to furnish the beer, whisky, etc., con- 
sumed. Out of this trade-Great Britain derives an annual 
revenue from excise and customs of about $165,000,000. 

The capital invested in the liquor industry is not in the 
hands of a few but widely distributed among the people, the 
object being to get as many as possible interested in the pro- 
duction and distribution of alcoholic beverages. Thus, for in- 
stance, in five large brewing companies there are 16,604 share- 
holders. Not only are women not averse to owning stock in 
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these concerns, but they are, in one company at least—that 
controlled by: Guinness—more numerous than the men. Next 
to them in number come peers and titled persons, then doc- 
tors and clergymen. None of these, it may be assumed, are 
in the business for the good it can do to any one but them- 
selves. By reason of these associations and business connec- 
tions they are personally interested in resisting any interference 
detrimental to the trade, because it would tend to lower their 
annual dividends. Brewers and distillers, as well as liquor 
dealers, are organized for mutual benefit, for the furtherance 
of their own interests by every possible means, and especially 
by electing to Parliament men who are at least not opposed 
to the liquor traffic. This insures immunity from odious legis- 
lative restrictions. Justin McCarthy says that many of those 
who sit in the House of Lords are men who laid the founda- 
tion of their fortunes as brewers or distillers and were after- 
wards raised to the peerage. These men not infrequently wield 
an influence sufficient to dominate the legislative halls. 

In 1896 there were 125,944 public-houses in England and 
Wales or, on an average, six for every primary school. The 
holders of these licenses depend, for the most part, on the 
brewers and distillers, from whom they get their supplies and 
for whose interests they must vote. This fact was made plain 
at a trial recently held at the Gloucester assizes, when it was 
brought out in evidence that of 219 licensed houses in that 
city only nine were independent. Moreover, it is estimated 
that twenty per cent. of the public-houses in England are not 
self-sustaining but are maintained by the brewers. As a con- 
sequence of these facilities for obtaining drink, and despite the 
efforts made by temperance advocates, “‘the per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol in the United Kingdom is greater than it 
was in 1840, when the temperance reformation was in its 
infancy.” 

Temperance statistics show that, during the twenty years 
between 1882 and 1901 deaths from intemperance ‘increased 
sixty-six per cent. among men and one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. ameng women. The report of the Lunacy Com- 
mission for 1902 states that twenty-five per cent. of the men 
and ten percent. of the women who became insane were 
reduced to that pitiable condition as a consequence of drink. 
The census of church-goers and saloon-frequenters, taken by 
the agents of the London Daily News on Sunday, December 
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27, 1903, in the borough of Paddington, shows that, out of a 
population of 142,690, 31,331. went. to church, and 122,175 
went to public-houses! How can these facts be reconciled 
with the declaration made by Mr. Chamberlain before the tem- 
perance party at Birmingham that ‘‘the change which has 
taken place in the national attitude towards temperance amounts 
to. little less than a moral revolution” ? 

Is it any wonder that the contemplation of the misery, 
crime, and death produced by this monster evil of intemper- 
ance in all parts of the land has alarmed the thinking men 
and women of England and, as it were, constrained them to 
seek a remedy for this deplorable state of affairs? Since the 
beginning of the present century the British conscience has 
been aroused, more than ever before, to the necessity of some 
action towards the diminution of this evil, and for the purpose 
of rescuing those not yet engulfed in the gloomy depths of 
the whirlpool of intemperance. The laborer in his field, the 
artisan at his bench, the student at his books, the merchant in 
his counting-house, the peer in his mansion, the King on his 
throne—all have begun. to realize that England’s future depends 
in no small degree upon the destruction of this octopus that 
is. crushing the people in its slimy folds. 

Less than a year ago, King. Edward VII. declared that he 
considered a toast to his health as much honored by those 
drinking it in water as by those using wine. The King’s atti- 
tude in this matter. will do much to strengthen the hands of 
temperance advocates in his domain. It will encourage indi- 
vidual. abstainers and societies whose members have pledged 
themselves to abstain, either entirely or in part, to labor more 
zealously for the enactment and enforcement of laws regulating 
the.traffic. Much has already been accomplished in this direc- 
tion, and, apart from legal restrictions, various means have 
been adopted with a view to the diminution or removal of the 
evils consequent upon indulgence in excessive drinking. Let 
us glance briefly at the main features of these corrective and 
restrictive measures and note the effect they have had, and 
are likely to have, upon the liquor evil in England. 

On January 1, 1903, the London Liquor Act, as it is 
popularly called, went into effect in that city, and after a 
year’s trial has .been declared only a partial success. It was 
introduced into the House of Lords by the Bishop. of Winches- 
ter as a supplement to the Habitual Drunkards Act of 1879 
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and‘ the Inebriates Act of 1898, and; with: some modifications, 
was accepted by Lord Salisbury'on behalf of the government. 
This act embodied many ‘wise provisions coupled with one or 
two impracticable features. It empowered the police to arrest 
any person found drunk in a public place, whether he was 
disorderly ‘or not, and to prosecute and punish him by fine 
and imprisonment. Three convictions for drunkenness in 
twelve months constituted a person a habitual drunkard, and 
placed’ his name on the’ blacklist. ‘This meant that his’ name 
and picture were furnished all the public-house keepers in his 
district and rendered them: liable to prosecution for supplying 
him with drink at any time during a period of three years 
from the date of his conviction. The person blacklisted was 
also liable to arrest and fine for even attempting to secure 
liquor during the same period. Habitual drunkenness was 
declared a cause for legal separation of married persons, and 
not a few took advantage of this provision to secure release 
from bonds that proved unbearable because of drunken hus- 
bands or drunken wives. This law also protected children by 
providing a fine of £2 or a month’s imprisonment for any per- 
son found intoxicated’ while in charge of a child—a wise enact= 
ment in view of the assertion of Lady Somerset that “children 
are drunk for the first time in their mothers’ arms.” 

This law was productive of good results in many ways. It 
made public-house keepers exercise more than their usual care in 
supplying the wants of their patrons. They had to assure them- 
selves that the customer was not blacklisted; that he was not 
drunk enough to warrant police interference if found on their 
premises. This latter was a difficult thing to decide, as there 
was no sure test for drunkenness, and many, rather than run 
the risk of detection, refused’ to serve even’ a sober person 
when he was accompanied by a drunkard. Many clubs doing 
a legitimate business, as well as those established for the pur- 
pose of evading the license law, were obliged to close because 
of the rigid enforcement of the regulations regarding registra- 
tion and other legal formalities, non-observance of which was 
punished by imprisonment without the option of a fine. 

The blacklisting provision, however, proved impracticable, 
and was abandoned after some months’ trial. The police found 
it impossible to cope with the number of inebriates, and the 
blacklist of habitual drunkards became too largé for the pub- 
lic-house keepérs to remember. One license-holder in the 
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Strand received 573 photographs of blacklisted inebriates dur- 
ing the eight or nine months the law was enforced. Moreover, 
this section of the law was rendered inoperative by the facility 
with which its provisions could be evaded. An inebriate was 
immune from prosecution in the districts adjacent to that in 
which he was blacklisted, and even in his own if he disguised 
himself in any way. ‘There was one lamentable fact brought 
into prominence by the blacklist; for it showed that sixty-one 
per cent. of those whose names were placed on that roll of 
dishonor were women. 

The rapid increase of public-houses in England during 
recent years has given rise to a movement to revoke the 
licenses of those no longer deemed necessary for the good of 
the community. The London TZad/et of January 9, 1904, is 
authority for the statement that licenses worth thousands of 
pounds to the holders are given to favorites for nothing. . This 
leads to a multiplication of public-houses far in excess of the 
number required in a district. And when the magistrates, who 
are legally empowered to restrict the number of such houses 
when they think it necessary for the welfare of the commu- 
nity, refuse to renew certain licenses the holders make a demand 
for compensation on the plea that they suffer pecuniary loss 
through no fault of their own. The public are divided on the 
question of the legality and justice of such a demand; some 
favor the contention of the revoked license-holders, while others 
are entirely opposed to the granting of any compensation 
whatsoever. The question was discussed last year in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Butcher, the Unionist member for 
York, introduced a “ Licensing Law” providing compensation 
for public-house keepers whose licenses were not renewed. 
This bill made provision for the raising of a fund of $2,500,000 
a year to be devoted to the gradual extinction of superfluous 
public-houses. It received the support of Mr. Balfour on be- 
half of the cabinet, and of Mr. Chamberlain, who advocated 
compensation in all cases in which licenses were revoked in 
the interest of the general public. It encountered serious 
opposition from radical temperance workers, like Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, ‘“‘the champion teetotaler of England,” who openly 
urged confiscation. 

Another phase of the temperance agitation now going on 
in England finds expression in the ‘Central Public-House 
Trust Association.” The object of this association is to oppose 
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the granting of public-house licenses to private individuals for 
their personal gain. It does not aim at the abolition of these 
houses, but rather at their acquisition and control by a local 
trust established in each county to lease or purchase existing 
saloons and acquire the new licenses issued in that locality. 
When it secures a certain number of licenses in a given district 
it erects, in lieu of the ordinary public-houses, a single large 
establishment, or ‘‘ municipal saloon,” built on modern lines, in 
the midst of pleasant surroundings and well equipped in every 
way. This house is placed in charge of a salaried manager 
and the surplus profits, over and above five per cent. allowed 
on the capital invested, are devoted to public improvements, 
such as the construction and maintenance of churches, schools, 
parks, theatres, hospitals, and baths. The sale of intoxicants, 
though permitted, is discouraged; and the patrons of the house 
are exhorted to substitute for strong drink such beverages as 
tea, coffee, cocoa. Refreshments of all kinds can be obtained 
in these places. The. manager receives a commission on the 
sale of non-intoxicants and food, but nothing on the liquor 
dispensed. No signs advertising drink are permitted on the 
premises, while those calling attention to the virtures of tea, 
coffee, and temperance beverages are prominently displayed. 

At present this association controls over seventy trust- 
houses in different parts of the kingdom and is under the 
presidency of Lord Grey who, at the annual meeting last 
December, said that the number of houses in the trust had 
increased at the rate of one a week. It hopes soon to establish 
branches in every county of England. 

That private individuals have recognized the danger that 
lurks in over-indulgence in strong drink is manifested by the 
formation, since the opening of the new century, of a society 
called ‘‘The Semi-Teetotal Association,” whose members are 
not pledged to abstain entirely from intoxicants but to limit 
their indulgence to a quantity not to exceed one and a half 
ounces of alcohol per day at meal-time. To understand ‘the 
full significance of this movement it must be born in mind that 
the estimated per capita consumption of alcohol in England is 
upwards of two and a half ounces a day for a man, and about 
one and a quarter for a woman. That these quantities are 
greatly in excess of what can possibly be of value to the organ- 
ism is evident from the conclusions of many medical men, 
among whom may be mentioned Dr. Parkes who, in his Manual 


. 
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of Practical Hygiene, says: ‘‘It may be considered that the 
limit of the useful effect (of alcohol) is produced by. some 
quantity between one and one and a half fluid ounces in twenty- 
four hours.” The experiments upon which this statement was 
based were made on strong, healthy men, and the amount 
herein ‘specified is very probably in excess of the average when 
all classes of people are taken into consideration. This view 
may, therefore, be regarded as the foundation for the belief 
current among the members of the Semi-Teetotal Association 
that a small amount of’ alcohol taken at mealtime aids digestion. 
They do -not believe that it helps people in their work, that it 
supplies mental energy, or that it produces any but injurious 
effects when taken into an empty stomach. 

So populat is this association among Englishmen that in 
less than a year from the date of its organization it had an 
enrollment of 35,000 members, and branches have been estab- 
lished in India and other British colonies. Quite recently the 
Chief Justice of England, Lord Alverstone, enunciated its 
underlying principles when he said that it struck at the root of 
the drinking habit by abolishing treating—the source of ruin 
and degradation for hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women—and by securing for temperance those who were not 
prepared to go the length of total abstinence. 

The president of the society is Lord Roberts, who has done 
so much to restrain the English soldier from indulgence in 
drink, not alone by his personal influence, but by practical 
tests in the field. By the latter means he has demonstrated 
that good health, ability to endure fatigue, and general well- 
being under most trying circumstances, are more marked when 
no alcoholic beverages are furnished. 

The society is in a prosperous condition, and is doing yeo- 
man service in the cause’ of sobriety by weaning its members 
from that over-indulgence which has been the ruin of so many men 
of talent and energy in every walk of life. The example given 
by the members of this organization, many of whom enjoy 
more than national reputations, can scarcely fail to influence 
their fellowmen and thus hasten the dawn of a temperance era 
in British homes. 

Nor are their lacking efforts to rescue those who have 
fallen victims to the fell sway of the demon of intemperance. 
The drink evil is a social evil; and if inebriates would be 
restored to health and happiness they must be taken from their 
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unwholesome surroundings and placed under uplifting influences. 
It is not enough to raise the outcast from the gutter and then 
withdraw the supporting hand. He must be taken from the 
street, away from the source of temptation, and encouraged, in 
a new environment, to struggle against that craving for liquor 
that has degraded him. Efforts of this nature—efforts to reform 
the drunkard by removing him from the haunts of dissipation, 
by furnishing new ideals, by fostering noble aspirations—have 
been made by English philanthropists, especially in the case of 
female outcasts driven to the slums by drink. 

Every student of social reform in England is aware of the 
appalling extent to which drinking is indulged in by women in 
every walk of life. So universal is this indulgence, so open its 
manifestation, that women of the middle class think it no dis- 
grace to go into a saloon and lead their little children with 
them to the public bar. For those who are more self-respect- 
' ing, who are restrained by a remnant of sense of public decency 
from flaunting their drunken propensities before the public eye, 
saloon-keepers have provided private entrances and private bars 
where they can enjoy the luxury of a drink unobserved by 
the passers-by. 

There is no dearth of testimony to prove the prevalence 
of the drinking habit among Englishwomen. Sir Thomas 
Barlow, Physician to the King, says that, though the coarser 
forms of drinking have decreased among the educated class, 
drinking is still a national crime, and secret drinking among 
women a national sin. The Bishop of London says there are 
“Spirit Clubs” among the factory girls of that city to the 
maintenance of which all must contribute. ‘“ Drink,” says Mgr. 
Nugent of Liverpool, ‘‘is making terrible havoc upon the 
female population of this town—not only demoralizing the 
young, and leading them step by step into vice and the lowest 
depths of crime, but destroying the sacred character of family 
life, and changing wives and mothers into brutal savages. 

Not a week passes without some one being brought to 
the prison whom drink has maddened and robbed of all female 
decency, whose language and actions are so horrible that they 
seem no longer rational beings, but fiends.” 

The following is from the pen of the London correspondent of 
the New York Sun, who paints a vivid picture of the liquor- 
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to elbow with the men, are women of all ages and conditions, 
tossing down their glass of whisky, gin, or beer. Many hand 
over bottles or pitchers to be filled. Some are old and totter- 
ing and already half drunk. Young mothers lead in their chil- 
dren and give them a portion of their own glass. Mothers sit 
at the little tables with a baby at their breast, drinking a tum- 
bler of gin or whisky. It is just as common for a young fellow 
and his sweetheart to stand up at the bar in a saloon and take 
their beer or whisky, as it is in the United States for them to 
go to a soda fountain.” 

-The annual report of the Commissioner of Prisons for 1g¢co 
contains the following statement: ‘‘ The sin of drunkenness is 
not decreasing among women. One-third of the women in 
prison owe their imprisonment to drink.” Lady Somerset tes- 
tifies that ‘‘in England there are more drunken women than 
in any other nation”; and that “the annals of our police 
courts show that drunkenness has not only invaded the hcmes 
of the poorest of our people, but also that drinking is alarm- 
ingly on the increase among women of the wealthy and the 
leisured class.” 

Speaking of the effect that such women have upon their 

offspring she paints a picture that should rouse all true English- 
men and women to concerted action against the curse of drink 
—a picture from which we would do well to draw a moral, 
however much we may think that it does not portray condi- 
tions in our own country. She says: ‘‘Women enter drink- 
shops with little babies in their arms, and often give these 
babies a share of the liquor; and the little mouths greedily suck 
the spoon or the glass that has in it the taste of liquor. 
Those who know anything of the social life of the people in 
England have long realized that children are drunk for the 
first time in their mothers’ arms, or cursed with the appetite 
before they are born.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that philanthropic men and women 
have sought to devise some plan to ameliorate the condition of 
women debased by drink? The places provided for them by 
the state are utterly incapable of accommodating the large 
numbers sent there. Julian Ralph, the noted journalist, writes: 
“The houses for inebriates all over the country are crowded to 
overflowing, and police magistrates are obliged, daily and hourly, 
to send women back to the beer dens from which they have 
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been dragged by the police, because there is no room for these 
human offscourings in the places provided for them by an in- 
dulgent state.” 

It is refreshing to turn from the contemplation of this 
gloomy picture of drink’s debasing rule to that of the peace- 
ful, bright, and cheery landscape in which the deft hand of 
Lady Somerset has sketched the broad outlines of the Farm 
Colony. 

The “Farm Colony” is a picturesque village in Surrey, 
whither inebriate women are sent, and where they are kept 
until the fearful craving for intoxicants, which has been the 
bane of their lives, has been obliterated, and until they are 
placed once more on the plane of sobriety and self-respect from 
which drink has dragged them. ‘It is not a village where 
family life is lived, but rather one where it is rebuilt.” The 
colony consists of a number of neat, simply-furnished houses 
where the inmates live under the care of skilled nurses, who 
make a study of each individual case. The idea of an institu- 
tion is abandoned entirely. Three principles underlie the estab- 
lishment and management of this retreat. Its promoters believe 
(1) that a village is better adapted than an institution for the 
rehabilitation of drunkards; (2) that outdoor exercise and 
healthy, normal recreation are absolutely necessary for the 
benefit of the patients; (3) that each case must be dealt with 
individually. 

The village system approximates more closely than any in- 
stitution can to home-like surroundings, and does not so radi- 
cally sever all connections with past family-life and its associa- 
tions. The home life of the village is made very real and 
natural by the presence of children, for whom the women care, 
and who, in turn, exert a beneficial effect upon the women. 
The children are there, not because they are drunkards, but 
because they are the children of drunkards, taken for a time 
from their wretched homes in the poorest slums of the city, 
and given an opportunity to breathe the pure air, to see the 
bright sky above them, to enjoy the delights of country life, 
of becoming raiment, and nourishing food. 

When the weather permits, the women are required to spend 
the greater part of their time in the open air engaged in suita- 
ble employment, such as caring for the lawns, tending the gar- 
dens, planting seeds and flowers, picking fruit, etc. When the 
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weather is unfavorable for outdoor work, they engage in house- 
hold duties,.assort seeds, make embroidery and linen goods. 
Each one is assigned work in keeping, as far as possible, with 
the requirements of her case. The individual needs are never 
for a moment lost sight of, for it is a cardinal principle of the 
Farm Colony that drunkenness is not only a moral but a phy- 
sical evil, and in their treatment of its victims they strive to 
imitate the example of the Saviour, “‘the keynote of whose 
gospel is His teaching of the infinite value of the individual.” 

As a result of this judicious care the physical system is 
built up and strengthened while the requisite moral and spiri- 
tual regeneration is taking place. The shattered, depraved 
wrecks of a once noble and innocent womanhood that find their 
way to this refuge among the Surrey hills are restored, as far 
as restoration is possible, to lives of usefulness and purity. 
Many of these outcasts, whom the ordinary prison discipline 
would only have confirmed in their evil ways, go forth after 
their sojourn at the Farm Colony with their once cherished 
ideals and aspirations restored, and assume once again the 
duties of life with hearts chastened and purified, determined to 
glean for themselves whatever of good the years to come may 
hold in store. 

That the value of the Farm Colony as a factor in the work 
of social reform has been recognized is attested by the fact that 
in one year the managers were forced, through lack of accom- 
modation, to refuse admission to three thousand inebriate 
women. That it serves the purpose its promoters hoped to 
attain is evidenced by the records which show that sixty-five 
per cent. of those admitted are permanently cured of their 
craving for intoxicants, and, after dismissal, lead lives of so- 
briety and righteousness. 

This brief résumé of some of the more important measures 
adopted by English temperance workers will attain the end 
sought in presenting it if it leads us, from time to time, to 
take even a hurried survey of what others are doing to com- 
bat the drink evil. Nothing can widen the horizon of our 
mental vision more than to know and appreciate at their full 
value the labors of others who are as interested as we in the 
noble cause of temperance reform. 


St, Paul, Minn. 
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ELECTRICITY AND ORTHODOXY. 


BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., Px.D. 


O a serious student of the history of science and 
the lives of scientific men it becomes very 
tiresome after awhile to hear it so constantly 
said that science is practically always, and in- 
deed almost inevitably, associated with unortho- 

doxy in religious views. The frequent repetition of this view 
has given rise to quite a general impression that men who 
devote themselves to scientific investigation are almost sure to 
lose their faith. Of course it is admitted that astronomy, be- 
cause of the traditions of orthodoxy in the science itself and 
the supreme impressiveness and grandeur of the objects with 
the endless immensities of space which are the subject-matter 
of astronomical study, is not so likely to do this. With this 
solitary exception, however, modern science is supposed to be 
distinctly unorthodox in its tendencies, and the name scientist 
to most people is almost synonymous with unbeliever, or at 
least that generally recognized though unacknowledged equiva- 
lent for it—agnostic. 

This is thought to be particularly true for the science of 
biology, the study of life and of living things, with which are 
wrapped up so many problems relating to the origin and des- 
tiny of man. I have had occasion to show, however, in a 
series of papers, that the great master minds of nineteenth 
century biology were far from being unchristian or infidel in 
thinking. Schwann, the discoverer of the cellular constitution 
of all living things, who first taught the great cell doctrine, 
the foundation of all modern biology, was a devout Catholic 
all his long life, preferring to teach at the Catholic University 
of Liege, though many flattering offers of professorships in his 
favorite studies came to him from great German universities. 
Lamarck, the great modern father of evolution, who long 
before Darwin taught the development of beings, one from 
another, not because’of extrinsic influences but from intrinsic 
powers of evolution which, as he insisted, had evidently been 
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conferred on them by a provident Creator, was buried from 
his parish church in Paris at a time when this was a sure 
sign that he had died a faithful member of the Catholic 
Church. Johann Mueller, whom the Germans delight to call 
the father of modern medicine, and who was the first to apply 
biological methods to medical investigation, was another fer- 
vent, faithful Catholic. 

There are many others; suffice it to name but two of the 
greatest. The first, Claude Bernard, to whom modern physiol- 
ogy owes more than perhaps to any other in. the nineteenth 
century. The great French physiologist, after losing his faith 
for a time, came back to die in the church in which he had 
been born and brought up. The second, Pasteur, undoubtedly 
the greatest of modern biologists, the very incarnation. of in- 
vestigating genius, whose intuitions never seemed to lead him 
astray, the man to whom the world owes modern bacteriology, 
with all ¢he lessening of disease and the physical ill which 
that implies, was not only a practical Catholic, but was so 
deeply imbued with the doctrines of the church that there is 
about his relations to his family a pious simplicity that reminds 
one more of the medizval saint than the modern scientific 
investigator. His one consolation at the end of life was to 
have his friends read to him from the life of St. Vincent de 
Paul, because he hoped that his work, like that of the great 
father of modern charity organization, would save suffering 
among the poor, especially among the little ones. Besides 
these, it must not be forgotten that many of the distinguished 
biologists who were not Catholics were yet faithful Christians 
and believers, not only in Revelation but also in all that Chris- 
tianity means tor the solution of our great social problems, 
present and future. 

It is not the history of modern biology alone, however, 
that furnishes an absolute contradiction to the notion that great 
scientific attainments, and especially supreme success in scien- 
tific investigation, are incompatible with the most perfect in- 
tellectual submission to orthodox religious principles. An 
almost more striking example in this regard than that of biol- 
ogy is to be found in the history of the science of electricity. 

It might well be thought that this department of physics, 
which has now come to be considered as an independent 
science, is so modern that it must furnish some striking ex- 
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amples in support of the idea that science leads men away 
from that attention to other worldly things, which many seem 
fain to believe is characteristic only of the poet and dreamer, 
and takes from them Faith and Hope according to Christian 
teaching. As a matter of fact, however, the great discoverers 
in the science of electricity are all of them practically, without 
exception, devout, faithful, practical Christians. Volta, to 
whom we owe the origina] discoveries that made the further 
investigation of the electrical current possible, and who thus 
opened the way for the industrial applications of electricity, 
was always a constant and devout member of the Catholic 
Church. Galvani, who first pointed out the existence of animal 
electricity, was almost quixotic in his devotions to Catholic 
principles and obedience to the dictates of conscience, even at 
material loss to himself. Ampére, the great French father of 
magnetic electricity, was quite as faithful a devotee to his re- 
ligious practices of piety. as he was to his scientific work in 
magnetism and electricity. 

It is not alone among the Latin nations that this combi- 
nation of Christian faith and scientific attainments with suc- 
cessful investigation leading to great discoveries, is found. 
Michael Faraday, the great English physicist, to whose dis- 
coveries in the department of electricity we owe so much, 
though not a Catholic, was an eminently good Christian and a 
faithful believer in the care of Providence for the world. Of 
Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday’s great predecessor, the same 
thing may be said with equal truth. Of the great Scandi- 
navian discoverer in electricity, Oersted, whose work proved 
such a stimulus to investigators throughout the world, we have 
definite proof that he was not only a believer but a public 
advocate of all that Christianity meant for humanity and mod- 
ern civilization. Of Ohm, whose name is enshrined in elec- 
trical terminology, we know that he was a pupil of the Jesuits, 
a teacher subsequently at one of their colleges, and a faithful 
member of the Catholic Church to the end of his life. 

With regard to each of these men we shall furnish definite 
quotations from their works that show without any doubt the 
truth of these assertions. Of course it may be said that these 
were the older scientists. There is no doubt that they were 
the greatest of scientists in electricity. It is possible, however, 
and it may be urged that the modern scientific men who have 
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made a name in electricity, caught up by the rational ideas 
which have crept into scienee in the last century, were less 
faithful to early Christian training, or abandoned it entirely, 
and thus helped to give rise to the tradition that science and 
orthodoxy do not go together. 

It will not be hard, however, to dispose of this objection. 
The modern electricians, that is the really great men in elec- 
trical science, have been quite as good Christians as their fore- 
bears in the preceding generation who made the great dis- 
covéries. Clerk Maxwell, for instance, who had been for many 
years before his death the Professor of Experimental Physics 
at the University of Cambridge, and who was undoubtedly 
the greatest mind that has applied itself to the explanation 
of electrical forces by mathematical and physical formulas, 
was quite as good a Christian as had been his great English 
predecessor in physics, Michael Faraday. Werner von Sie- 
mens, who was the scientific head of the famous electrical 
firm of Siemens & Halske, and was for long an acknowledged 
leader in electrical technology, whose discovery of the princi- 
ple of the dynamo machine and an elaboration of the theory 
for the submarine cable have given him deservedly a high 
place in modern science, did not hesitate, even in a scientific 
assemblage not long before his death, to talk of Providence 
and the work of Creation, and the wisdom of the Creator, and 
the humility of mind that scientific study brought with it in 
the presence of so much to know and so little known. The 
present dean of the physical sciences, to mention at least one 
man who is yet alive, Lord Kelvin, is not only not in any 
sense an infidel, he is even something of a controversial Chris- 
tian, who insists on the smallness of mind of those who fail to 
see God’s handiwork in the things of nature. These are some 
of the greatest names at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and rationalism has failed 
utterly to touch them. 


ALEXANDER VOLTA. 


One of the greatest names in the history of the origins of 
modern electricity must ever remain, that of the distinguished 
Italian discoverer who first made experimentation with elec- 
tricity possible by inventing the apparatus by which a constant 
current could be obtained. Once the Voltaic pile had been put 
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into practical working shape the development of practical elec- 
tricity was a matter of course. The apparatus seems very 
simple now, but, as a matter of fact, it is one of the most 
wonderful discoveries in the whole history of applied science or 
mechanical invertion. Arago, the distinguished French scientist, 
declared that Volta’s “pile is the most wonderful instrument 
that has ever come from the hand of man, not excluding even 
the telescope or the steam engine.” 

Volta’s discovery of this was no mere accident, though the 
experimental steps by which he was led on to the manufacture 
of it sometimes came to him rather as the result of apparently 
chance collocation of metals and fluids than by deliberate 
choice of these materials. Volta had, however, the intuition 
of genius, and somehow seemed to be able to see farther into 
nature’s secrets than the generality of men. Before his dis- 
covery of the Voltaic pile he had invented the electrophorus, 
an instrument by which frictional or static electricity could first 
be studied with serious scientific purpose, and had published a 
series of papers on electricity which attracted widespread atten- 
tion. Among other bits of apparatus he succeeded in con- 
structing an electroscope by which to measure electricity. 
With this instrument he was able to demonstrate the presence 
of minute quantities of electricity, developed under circum- 
stances under which ordinarily the occurrence of .any such 
phenomena would be unsuspected. Instead of the gold leaf 
which is now employed he used bits of straw. It was typical 
of the man to be able to use simple materials to accomplish 
great results even in extremely delicate scientific problems. 
He also invented an electrical pistol by means of which gas 
could be ignited by an electrical spark, and the energy thus 
developed employed to throw a small projectile. 

One of the most interesting features of his inventive genius, 
however, is the fact that instruments were always theoretically 
complete in his mind before he began their construction. 
Arago, the distinguished French scientist, whom we have quoted 
before, says: ‘‘ There is not a single one of the discoveries of 
Volta which can be said to be the result of chance. Every 
instrument with which he has enriched science existed in prin- 
ciple in his imagination before ever he or his workmen began 
to put it into material shape.” 

It is not surprising then that Volta should have become 
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one of the most famous scientists of his time, perhaps the best 
known physicist in Europe during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Honors were showered upon him; the 
French Academy after welcoming him to its halls, and hearing 
his own description of his experiments and discoveries, con- 
trary to its usual custom, voted him by acclamation its gold 
medal. Napoleon was so much interested in Volta’s work that 
he not only attended his public demonstrations but spent many 
hours with him afterwards, discussing the development and the 
possibilities of electrical science. When, as a reward for his 
discoveries, however, Napoleon conferred upon him an annual 
income of 3,000 lire from the public purse, which was to be 
paid out of the revenues of a bishopric in Italy, Volta would 
not receive it until Napoleon’s decree had been confirmed by 
the Pope. 

Notwithstanding his breadth of interest in scientific subjects 
and his complete absorption in scientific investigation Volta never 
lost sight of what was to him the one thing necessary. He had 
always remained not only a practical Catholic in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but what would be called a pious member of the 
church. Towards the end of his life he spent several years in 
the country making himself beloved by the poor peopie of the 
neighborhood, who called him Il mago Benefico, because of all 
he did for them in the midst of the wonderful things that he 
had accomplished for electrical science. 

While thus living in the country, Volta’s piety became a 
sort of proverb among the country people. Every morning at 
an early hour, in company with his servant, he could be seen 
with bowed head making his way to the church. Here he 
heard Mass and usually the office of the day, in which all the 
canons of the cathedral took part. He had a special place on 
the epistle side of the altar, not far from the organ. His 
favorite method of prayer was the rosary. He was not infre- 
quently held up to the people by the parish priest as a model 
of devotion. Whenever he was in the country, every evening 
saw him taking his walk toward the church. On these occasions 
he was usually accompanied by members of his family, and 
they entered the church for an evening visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Such was the simple religious faith of a man whose name 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest in the history of science. 
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His name is ever to remain attached to the chapter of applied 
science of which he was the creator. His was typically the 
mind of the genius ever alert to take that step beyond 
the boundaries of the known, which once taken seems so 
obvious to succeeding generations, but which only the genius 
can take. Volta’s scientific greatness only seemed to make 
him readier to submit to what are sometimes spoken of as the 
shackles of faith, though to him belief in the spiritual appealed 
as a completion of knowledge with regard to things beyond the 
domain of sense. 


SIR HUMPHRY DAVY. 


The first great name in the history of electricity in English- 
speaking countries is that of Sir Humphry Davy. His first 
contribution to electrical chemistry, of which he was to be in a 
sense the founder, was a communication to the Royal Society 
made when he was about twenty-two years of age. Its title 
was “An Account of Some Galvanic Combinations Formed by 
an Arrangement of Single Metallic Plates and Fluid.” In all 
the Voltaic piles constructed before this, either two plates of 
metal or one of metal and one of charcoal had been employed. 
Davy showed that one metal was all that was necessary if two 
fluids were employed, one of them acting on one of the sur- 
faces of the metal. This was to prove the index of the life- 
work for which he was to be famous. 

In his first Baker lecture before the Royal Society he 
showed that all electrical phenomena were possible of explana- 
tion according to one general law, and illustrated his theory of 
electrical action, so far as it could be studied, with Volta’s pile 
and its constant current by a number of very ingenious experi- 
ments. His studies of the law of electro-chemical action proved 
especially valuable and suggestive. His principle, that chemical 
and electrical contractions are produced by the same cause, 
acting in the one case on the particles, in the other on the 
masses, has undergone many vicissitudes during the century 
since its announcement, but is at the present moment, as the 
result of the development of physical chemistry, attracting 
even more attention than at any time during the intervening 
one hundred. years. While Davy was making his investigations 
in electricity his discoveries in chemistry were rendering him 
famous throughout the world. In 1807 he succeeded in decom- 
posing, by means of the electric current, the alkali earths and 
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Str HumMpury Davy, 1778-1829. 


isolating potassium and sodium. He predicted the existence of 
other substances very similar to these; and, while he himself 
was ill during the next year, barium and calcium were dis- 
covered by Berzelius and Pontain. After his recovery from his 
illness Davy himself completed the work by the discovery of 
magnesium and strontium. He was not able to accomplish his 
purpose of decomposing aluminium and silica into their constitu- 
ents, but he clearly foretold the discoveries of aluminium and 
silicon which have since been made. 

His discovery of the safety lamps some years later was one 
of the most valuable practical inventions of the nineteenth 
century, and was perhaps the discovery of which Davy himself 
was proudest, since he felt that it saved and would save many 
lives every year in the mining districts of the world. 

Davy was much. more, however, than a mere delver in 
science, who happened to come at a time when the discoveries 
were almost waiting to be made. He was gifted with a very 
high grade of intellectual imagination, which enabled him to 
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foresee what the probable explanation of phenomena were, and 
then almost intuitively direct his experimental demonstrations 
so as to confirm or disapprove his theories. He was not 
twenty-one years of age when he wrote: ‘It is only by form- 
ing theories and then comparing them with facts that we can 
hope to discover the true system of nature.” 

His lectures were extremely popular, and Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the great contemporary English man of letters, who 
often went to them, said: “I attend Davy’s lectures to in- 
crease my stock of metaphors.” He was wonderfully clear in 
his grasp of scientific facts and his capacity for illustrating 
their similitude and metaphor. His numerous and brilliant 
discoveries stamped him as one of the greatest men of science 
of the nineteenth century, and one who was interested not only 
in the dry bones of science, but in the relations of everything 
scientific to the world around him and to the thoughts that 
troubled men’s minds during those years of intellectual incer- | 
titude that followed the French Revolution. 

How faithful a believer in the great principles of religion 
was the father of electrical chemistry may be best appreciated 
from’ some expressions of his which are often quoted. In his 
last book, written not long before his death, Zhe Last Days 
of a Naturalist, he said: ‘‘The influence of religion survives 
all earthly consolations. It takes on renewed power as the 
organs grow older and the body hastens to its dissolution. It 
shines like an evening star on the horizon of life, which we 
cannot but feel sure will prove the morning star of another 
world, and send its rays through the shadows and darkness of 
death.” 

“The doctrines of the materialists,’ he said in another 
place, “‘ were for me even in my younger days a cold, unsym- 
pathetic, obscure, inexplicable teaching. They seemed neces- 
sarily to me to lead to atheism. The true chemist sees God 
in all'the manifold forms of the external world. In the con- 
sideration of the variety and beauty around him, the scientist 
must ever feel himself necessarily drawn to an admiration for 
that Eternal Wisdom whose beneficence has permitted him to 
obtain a knowledge of the beauties of this creation. Under 
circumstances in which the veil through which the causes of 
things are seen becomes thinner, the scientist cannot fail to 
admire ever more and more the splendor of the Divine Light 
which has made the wonders of creation visible.” 


. 
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The last year of his life Davy spent on the Continent in 
search of health, He was not an old man, however, as he 
died when scarcely more than fifty, and while his bodily con- 
dition was so delicate his intellectual powers were at the height 
of their maturity. Some quotations from his diary, kept dur- 
ing these days of illness and of introspection, cannot but be 
interesting as showing the inmost thoughts of the man and his 
consideration of his relations to this world and to his Creator, 
and to the next world that he felt himself so soon to enter. 

April 6, 1827, he says: “Did not shoot, but returned 
thanks to the Great Cause of all being for all His mercies to 
me, an undeserving and often ungrateful creature, but now 
very grateful. May I become better and more grateful and 
more humble-minded every day.” 

September 2 he writes: ‘‘I took my exercise well, with 
less fatigue, and certainly feel better. Offered up my thanks- 
giving to the O. O. O. (this is always Davy’s abbreviation for 
the Latin words Omnipotenti, Omniscienti, Omnituenti, the All- 
powerful, the All-wise, the All-seeing,) with tears of gratitude 
and feelings of intense adoration.” 

Septemder 27 he writes, evidently under the influence of 
the thought, suggested by the hopelessness of his condition, 
that he might shorten his sufferings, and also perhaps some- 
what with the idea, in case anything should happen to him, 
of forestalling any possibility of a rumor that he had shortened 
his existence: ‘St. Goar. As I have so often alluded to the 
possibility of my dying suddenly, I think it right to mention 
that I am too intense a believer in the Supreme Intelligence, 
and have too strong a faith in the optimism of the system of 
the universe, ever to accelerate my dissolution. The laurel- 
water and laudanum and opium that are in my dressing-case 
are medicines. I have been and am taking a care of my health 
which I fear it is not worth, but which, hoping it may please 
Providence to preserve me for wise purposes, I think my duty. 
G. O. O. O. (Gratias Omnipotenti, Omniscienti, Omnituenti, thanks 
to the All-powerful, the All-wise, the All-seeing.) 


ALOYSIUS GALVANI. 


Volta’s great compatriot and contemporary, the man to whose 
ground-breaking discovery Volta himself owed some of the 
stimulus for his marvellously successful investigations into elec- 
tricity, was Galvani. Galvani was a Professor of Anatomy, dis- 
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tinguished as a teacher in the Italian schools at a time when 
anatomy was being taught better in Italy than anywhere else 
in the world. He was a worthy contemporary for such a man 
as Morgagni, to whom Virchow gave the proud title of Father 
of Modern Pathology. Like Volta, Galvani was one of the 
geniuses who seem to hit upon a discovery by chance, but 
who are really distinguished by the fact that an incident that 
to some one else would appear trivial, to them proves the 
suggestion out of which they develop a whole new series of 
thoughts and make a great step in advance in scientific inves- 
tigation. 

The story of Galvani’s discovery, as most frequently told, is 
that one day while preparing for his wife, whom he loved very 
dearly and who was ill, some frog’s legs, a delicacy which she liked 
very much, he noticed that when he touched with a metallic 
instrument the end of the sciatic nerve—the main nervous trunk in 
the leg, which was of course laid bare during the preparation for 
cooking—and brought the other end of the metal instrument in 
contact with the bared muscle of the frog, twitchings took place. 
This was the hint out of which Galvani developed a whole new 
system of thought and gave to the world the fundamental idea 
of animal electricity. He suggested as an explanation for the 
twitchings the existence in the animal economy ot a special 
form of electricity which he considered to be of great impor- 
tance in assisting in the performance of many vital functions. 
Especially does he seem to have felt that somehow the con- 
nection between nerve and muscle had an electrical element 
in it, and that the study of electricity in the tissues would 
prove of great help in the explanation of many hitherto obscure 
physiological problems. 

For nearly a century the full significance of Galvani’s work was 
not understood, and his own generation and immediately succeed- 
ing generations refused to accept his conclusions or even to 
find them of serious suggestive value. Towards the middle of 
the nineteenth century, however, his intuitions began to be 
recognized as important basic principles in physiology, and now 
no one is more appreciated as a great ground-breaking inves- 
tigator, who, in the midst of his work in anatomy, could recog- 
nize the significance of important facts in a cognate science 
and continue the observations necessary to show their bearings. 
On the other hand, his name has been enshrined in the science 
of electricity in the term Galvanism ; and not without due rea- 
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son, since it is due to his studies, and the enthusiasm for investiga- 
tion along this line aroused by his announcements, that the 
rising science of electricity developed so well at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

While thus a scientific genius of high order, Galvani 
remained ever a simple, sincere, fervent Catholic. He seems 
to have been quite as proud to have been a member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis as to be a member of many impor- 
tant scientific bodies throughout Europe, which extended 
honorary membership to him because of his discoveries. On 
the other hand, his was no theoretic Christianity, and princi- 
ples meant so much for him that there are those who would 
think that perhaps he even went too far in the practical appli- 
cation of a refined morality to his own case. He had been a 
professor at one of the Italian universities before Napoleon’s 
invasion of Italy. When the old government was overthrown, 
and the newly created Cis-Alpine Republic took charge of 
affairs in North Italy, Galvani refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the de facto government, as he considered he owed 
his allegiance to the previously constituted authority. The new 
government accordingly refused to restore Galvani to his pro- 
fessorship in the university. It was only after he had suffered 
for several years because of his refusal that friends finally 
succeeded in having him offered the emeritus professorship 
under such circumstances as would not offend his conscientious 
scruples. 

Galvani’s character was such that he was beloved by his 
friends, and was considered as one of the most. charitable of 
men. He seems almost to have made it a point never to give 
a lecture without in some way showing how much the things 
of nature recalled the great Creator, and how Providence was 
concerned in the maintenance of the order of nature. All this, 
however, was done with a simplicity and humility that 
brought it home to his hearers without arousing any of that 
mental opposition that so naturally seems to make itself felt 
under the constant repetition of these great truths. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 


One of the greatest of the original contributors to electrical 
knowledge is Michael Faraday, the Englishman, of whem Tyndall 
said—and surely no one was better able than he to judge in 
the matter—that, taken all in all, Michael Faraday ‘was’ the 
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MICHAEL FARADAY, 1791-1867. 


greatest experimenter that the world has ever seen. The great 
German physiologist, Du Buis Reymond, re-echoed this when 
he gave him the title of the greatest experimenter of his time, 
and the greatest physical discoverer of all times. The dis- 
tinguished French chemist, J. B. Dumas, said, in delivering his 
panegyric on Faraday, that in order to give a picture of what 
he had accomplished in the science of electricity, one would 
have to write a complete treatise on the subject. There is 
nothing in this branch of science that Faraday has not investi- 
gated, and either perfected or set on its way to development. 
Much of the theoretic foundation of it was actually laid by 
him and belongs undeniably to his greatness of mind. If any 
one wants to realize how great Faraday was, let him read 
Tyndall’s essay on Faraday as a discoverer, London, 1868, and 
VOL. LXXIX.—25 
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find how the science of electricity is everywhere interpenetrated 
with Faraday’s ideas. 

Faraday’s religious ideas were as clear-cut, as straight- 
forward, as penetrating, and smacked as little of self-deception 
as the ‘logical notions that enabled him to make his great 
experiments and carry them out to a successful issue. He 
belonged to the English sect of Protestants known as Glassites, 
a body of nonconformists who believe in the God-head of 
Christ and consider that this belief is a special gift of God, the 
fruit and testimony of which is to be exhibited in obedience 
to Christ’s law. Faraday was not only a member of the. sect, 
but he became one of the elders and_ occasionally delivered 
sermons, the sketches for which are still extant. 

The core of his ideas with regard to the relationship 
between science and religion is best outlined by the words 
which his biographer quotes from one of his sermons. The 
natural works of God can never by any possibility come in 
contradiction with the higher things that belong to our future 
existence, and must, with everything concerning them, ever glorify 
him. Another expression was, ‘Therefore our philosophy, while 
it shows us these things, should lead us to think of Him who 
wrought them, for it is said by an authority even far above 
that which these works present that the invisible things of 
him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made; his external power 
also and divinity.” 

It is very clear that Faraday, with all his deep interest in 
science and his wonderful capacity for unravelling its mysteries, 
never saw any conflict between the principles of science and 
those of religion. He once said: “I have never seen anything 
incompatible between those things of man which are within him 
and those higher things concerning his future which he cannot 
know by that spirit.” In a word, he seems to have realized 
deeply that doubts and difficulties from the weakness of man’s 
intellect are inevitable, and yet the higher things that are 
known by faith are capable of lifting a man up above this 
plane of weak humanity into a region of higher truth founded 
on faith. 


HANS CHRISTIAN OERSTED. 


One of the most curious things in the history of science is 
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the wide distribution of geographical area over which the steps 
of scientific progress may follow one another. Volta and 
Galvani’s discoveries, so closely related, were made in Italy, and 
it might not unnaturally have been expected that further im- 
portant discoveries would come in Italy. As a matter of fact, 
however, they came, as we have seen, from Davy and Faraday 
in England. Just when the scientific world must have had its 
expectations aroused with regard to the probability of further 
discoveries from England came the announcement that a scien- 
tist working at the distant north of Europe, Professor Hans 
Christian Oersted, at the University of Copenhagen in Denmark, 
had made a ground-breaking discovery, which definitely con- 
nected magnetism and electricity. His discovery consisted in 
the observation that if wire, through which a current of elec- 
tricity was flowing, were placed above a magnetic needle, as, 
for instance, that of an ordinary compass, there was a deflection 
of the needle just in proportion to the strength of the current. 
The simple demonstration laid the firm foundation of the science 
of magneto-electricity. As the result the name of Oecersted 
is deservedly one of the most distinguished in modern electricity. 
His great work met with immediate recognition all over 
Europe and was confirmed by many physicists in a very short 
time. He was an extremely patriotic man and strove to make 
his country, Denmark, prominent in science. He was indeed 
proud of his discovery, mainly because of the glory it brought 
to Denmark. His fellow-countrymen repaid these patriotic 
feelings by honors and memorials of many kinds. At Copen- 
hagen there are two monuments to him, each of them given 
an important place. Besides, a park is very appropriately 
named after him, for Oersted was a great lover of nature and 
a. devotee of nature study. His most frequent expression, . 
however, was that nature must lead up to nature’s God, and 
that it was impossible to understand how men could study 
nature and fail to see the hand of the Creator originating it 
and the arm of Providence constantly directing it. 

At the celebration of the tenth centenary of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Denmark, Oecersted was selected to 
take part, and chose for the subject of his address the influence: 
of Christianity on science. ‘I may be permitted,” he said,: 
“speaking in the name of the whole university, to illustrate 
how much Christianity has helped science and intellectual de- 


. 
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velopment, and how on the other hand it has been helped by 
these. Enemies of Christianity. and of science and revelation 
have often endeavored to obscure this great truth. Generation 
after generation, however, has been persuaded that truth can 
never be at war with itself, and that our best and: most zeal- 
ous efforts should be given to setting forth their entire accord- 
ance, in order that the less firm friends of Christianity may 


HANS CHRISTIAN OERSTED, 1777-1851. 


not be disturbed by the distracting asseverations of pseudo- 
scientists, or be led away from the right path.” ‘No other 
religion in the world,’ he says, a little farther on, ‘“‘can in 
this respect be compared with ours. Most other religions have 
taken up a hostile relation to the mental development of the 
human race. Our holy Christian religion, however, on the 
contrary attaches itself most intimately to this development. 
In most cases the conflict that has been supposed to exist be- 
tween Christianity and scientific discovery has only been a 
question of human misunderstanding, on the one hand, or the 
result of a too thoughtless license in the expression of the 
extent to which scientific discovery had gone.” 

With Oersted it was a favorite maxim that “nature led up 
to God.” He went so far as to say that every investigation 
of natural phenomena, carried to its ultimate extent, leads men 
inevitably to the knowledge of God. He even planned a 
special work in which this thought should be developed. 
“Existence,” he said, “is the unending work of God, in which 
his eternal, perfect wisdom, which has never changed, is every- 
where displayed. In my opinion this ever consentaneous effect 
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of divine wisdom and its eternal similitude to itself is one of 
the great laws of nature. From the greatness of nature we 
can learn that we are as nothing against God, and only some- 
thing through God.” 

In a sort of diary; that he kept for himself occur the fol- 
lowing expressions: } 

“Make thy representation of God as lively as possible. 
The more you accomplish this purpose, the more will you feel 
God to be a friend. Your soul will learn to depend on God 
as on the source of all good. You will be able to say to 
yourself ‘I love God,’ so far as this term expressive of earthly 
feeling can possibly represent the exalted state of mind of which 
there is question when you use the expression.” Asa matter of 
fact Oersted’s relations to the Deity would seem to have been as 
intimate almost as those of many a saint who has been canon- 
ized. It is surprising to think that in the midst of his mani- 
fold scientific labors he should have found time for almost 
mystical contemplations that show the depth of his religious 
feeling, and that were very practically illustrated by a blame- 
less life during which he won for himself the friendship of all 
those around him. 

We have thus seen that the great scientific geniuses to whom 
we owe the foundations of electricity, the first important 
ground-breaking discoveries in the departments of animal 
electricity, voltaic electricity, the connection between electricity 
and chemistry, between electricity and certain physical manifesta- 
tions, and also between electricity and magnetism, were all of 
them sincere, simple-minded believers in the great religious truths 
which have so influenced mankind, and were practical religious 
followers of their beliefs, proud of the name of Christians, and 
glad to be helpful to others in the matter of faith in religious 
mysteries. It might be thought that these men lived before 
the modern sceptical spirit had invaded science, or that perhaps 
it was the later logical deductions from their discoveries which 
led men into materialism. We shall see, however, in a suc- 
ceeding paper that the great electrical scientists who followed 
the founders, and who have led electrical science up to its modern 
acme of development, were practically all of them, without ex- 
ception, quite as firm believers in religious truth and quite as 
devoted adherents of religious principles as were their great 
predecessors‘in this department of physical science. 


s 
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Cor Parvuli. 
BY WILFRID WILBERFORCE. 


mMmORLD-worn and sad, I gazed upon the cot | 
Whereon was stretched, deep in his sinless sleep, 
Our only child, my golden-headed ‘boy. 
My eyes were hot and heavy—and my heart; 
And yet I could not sleep, for hideous fears, 
And sordid thoughts that weary iterance keep, 
And horror of successless months and years, 
The consciousness of wasted powers, and sin, 
The shuddering dread of swift-approaching death ;— 
All these tormented me, and banished sleep. 
Sudden, there came a whimper from the child ; 
His sleep found danger in some harmless sound ; 
Out shot his little hands, as seeking help, 
And fell on mine. He clutched them to his breast, 
And held them there in soft, warm, close embrace. 
Oh! was it Heaven? For, at that gentle touch, 
My harassed, weary soul was cleansed from doubt, 
My mind broke free from carking worldly care; 
And in my fancy troops of Angels soared 
Within me and around—compelling thought 
Of what was holy, joyous, and sublime; 
And peace undreamed-of calmly wrapped me round, 
And happiness surged o’er me like the sea. 


A restful sigh, and once more moved the child, 
Turning his back, and spurning now my hands. 
The spell was broken! Back came all the care, 
The fears, the doubts, the sordid earthly aims. 
For one brief moment God had let me share 

The sanctity, the innocence, the bliss 

Which Angels bring us ere our first consent 

To Satan’s whisper. ‘‘O Great God,’’ I thought, 
‘* And may such raptures be again our own? 

Ah, not till Heaven is reached, when—saved by fire, 
We stand like sinless babes before Thy Throne.’’ 
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TRINITY COLLEGE AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 


BY M. McDEVITT. 


HE battle for higher education of women has 
been fought for many years in this country, 
but it is only within the last few decades that 
it has met with the approval that it deserves. 
In most countries the position of the average 
woman has not, until recent times, demanded any unusual 
mental training. Her education was restricted; she was unlet- 
tered, and content to be so, knowing that such was her fate. 
As this statement is made, the mind will probably travel back 
through the centuries and recall the names of Sappho, Aspasia, 
Cornelia, Catherine of Siena, and Vittoria Colonna, women 
whose literary ability and profound learning, social and politi- 
cal influence, austerity and self-sacrifice, made each the pride 
of her age. But it must not be forgotten that these women 
were altogether exceptional in ability. In another respect, too, 
their condition was exceptional, inasmuch as they met with 
no opposition in their pursuit of knowledge. In those days 
there was little mental competition between man and woman. 
In modern times, when the latter attempted to follow the 
same university courses, and enter upon the same professional 
careers as man, opposition became strong, and the discussion 
waxed hot as to whether or not woman should be permitted 
the advantages of higher education. 

Those inimical to the movement in favor of collegiate edu- 
cation for woman said she is incapable of strenuous mental 
exertion; that, by her very nature, she is unfitted to follow 
the same university course as man, and that even if she were 
able to withstand the mental strain, the physical strain would 
undermine her constitution. The success of woman in all 
grades of life proves how unfounded is the first objection ; 
experience both here and in England has shown that women 
study more easily than men, and maintain a slightly higher 
level of proficiency. As to the second objection, why should 
woman not receive. the same education as man? If she is to 
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compete with him in the practice of the same trade or profes- 
sion, if she is to do anything under the “same conditions and - 
with the same object as man, why should there be any differ- 
ence in their preliminary training? As to the third and last 
objection, arguments pro and con. concerning it were stated for 
years until the answer which practically closed the discussion 
came through the efforts of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumne, whose statistics and data, collected by thé Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Labor Statistics, gave woman reason to be 
thankful that one form of opposition was removed from her 
path. Gradually all opposition gave way to approval; people 
began to realize that the question of education has reference 
to vocation and destiny, that it is a preparation for an end. 
The education of woman involves her chosen state of life; if 
she is a good woman, this becomes more perfect as her educa- 
tion becomes more perfect. 

This question of higher education for women is by no means 
a new one; it has been agitated abroad for years, and Ameri- 
can women are but following the example of their European 
sisters when they demand an education equal to that of their 
brothers. Let us see how this movement has succeeded 
abroad. 

Germany was the last European nation to open her univer- 
sity doors to women. England was the first, and her example 
was speedily followed by other foreign countries. The first 
traces of this movement may be found as early as the last 
century, when influential people tried to. elevate the standard of 
girls’ education by first establishing institutions that would im- 
prove the professional preparation of teachers. As a result, 
Queen’s College was established in London in 1848, and Bed- 
ford College in 1849. The women of England realized that, 
if they wished the movement to succeed, they must have the 
best the country had to offer them, they must aspire to a uni- 
versity career. In 1869 it was decided to open university 
courses to women; a house was rented near Cambridge, and 
this was the beginning of Girton College, which was opened 
in 1872. Soon after Newnham College was commenced at 
Cambridge, and two similar institutions were founded at Oxford. 
In 1878 London University opened all its grades to women. 

England’s example was not followed immediately by Ameri- 
ca, although the progress of the movement, when once begun, 
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was steady and sure. At first the American girl received in- 
tellectual training of a high degree, but without system or 
recognition. This did not discourage her, however, but made 
her more determined to have an education that would put her 
on the same intellectual plane as man. The result was that 
Vassar was founded in 1861, Smith in 1875, Wellesley in 1875, 
Bryn Mawr in 1880, and Radcliffe in 1879. Thus did col- 
legiate training for women receive an assured place in modern 
educational activities. 

It would have been very strange if the Catholic girl had 
hesitated to join in this demand for higher education. She is 
as truly an American girl as any other, of an equally demo- 
cratic and independent spirit, possessing ambition, persever- 
ance, and brilliancy, and it was not to be expected that there 
should be any difference in thirst for knowledge. Again, it 
was impossible that the Catholic Church should fail either to 
recognize the importance of such a movement, or to exercise 
supervision and active interest in a work so affecting the moral 
and religious life as education. She ever rises to the require- 
ments of the age and keeps abreast of a nation’s progress, 
whether it be along social, educational, or religious lines. No 
historical fact has better foundation than that the Catholic 
Church has at all times fostered education. She founded and 
endowed the great European universities of Oxford and Paris, 
and was the first to establish common schools for the free 
education of the people. As she has always distinguished her- 
self in this mauner, it was to be anticipated that she would 
further the movement for collegiate education for women. 
This came true. Her attitude being favorable, she set to work 
to put her theories into practice, with the result that, with the 
co-operation of learned, brilliant, far-sighted, enthusiastic men, 
Trinity College was founded in 1900 by Sister Julia, late Pro- 
vincial of the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 

Although now generally approved, it was to be expected 
that, at the first, this institution would experience opposition. 
We grow so accustomed to the routine of life, that any inno- 
vation, even in education, is sure to call forth some dissenting 
voices. These were raised loud in protestation against Trinity 
College, only to be counteracted by the favorable utterances 
of men who realized the dangers to which the faith of Catho- 
lic girls is exposed in other colleges, and the necessity of a 
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college of their own; and so the college was founded, and in 
this present month is about to confer degrees for the first 
time. 

The aim of Trinity College is to give the student a thor- 
ough and well-rounded education in the sciences, philosophy, 
literature, and the languages, developing in her breadth of 
mind and ability to cope successfully with the great problems 
of the day. It aims to combine intellectual, social, and re- 
ligious training in such a manner that she may see the two 
sides of a question fairly and without prejudice; that she may 
be a useful ornament in society and an example worthy of 
imitation; that she may be in the world, but not of the 
“world worldly.” The life of the Trinity student does not 
differ materially from that of any other college girl. “She 
studies the same subjects, has the same amusements, her 
Glee and Mandolin Clubs, and enjoys her literary and drama- 
tic societies—in short, she is a good American college girl. 

In religious matters the Trinity College girl has a dislike 
for unwarranted display. The religious ideal presented to her 
is an enlightened one, and the spontaneity of the student in 
responding to suggestions as to the performance of her religious 
duties shows greater wisdom, and is productive of better and 
more satisfactory results, than would be found were she bound 
down by iron-clad rules and regulations. 

As yet the government of the student body is in the hands 
of the faculty; the good old conservative spirit being shown in 
the slow growth of the movement to establish self-government, 
the first feeble steps towards which were taken in the institu- 
tion of the Student’s Advisory Board and the office of proctor. 

There is every reason to believe that Trinity College will 
succeed in the great work it has undertaken, and although it 
is too young to have already attained the high eminence at 
which it aims, we find in the zealous co-operation of professors 
and students, bright promise of future success. Intellectual 
triumph seems certain because of the erudition and ability of 
its teaching staff, which includes Notre Dame religious who 
studied for years in preparation, and who have received degrees 
from European universities, including Oxford and Cambridge. 
Although not affiliated with the Catholic University, as has 
been sometimes affirmed, the college has the honor to claim as 
members of its faculty some of the University’s most learned 
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professors, men of the highest repute in Europe and America, 
who, from the very beginning, have given valuable assist- 
ance. The efforts of the professors, however, would be of 
comparatively little avail if they were not supplemented by a 
corresponding zeal and enthusiasm for work on the part of the 
students. That enthusiasm is not wanting. 

Another indication of Trinity’s future success and renown is 
to be found in the fact that she is ready and anxious to adopt 
the best and latest in educational methods that. will contribute 
to the welfare of her students. To cite an instance in passing, 
all those who have attained a sufficiently high average in their 
daily work are exempted from those bugbears of students the 
world over—semester examinations. 

The great advantage of the modern college ediication lies 
less in the amount of knowledge gained than at first appears. 
We rejoice in our understanding of science and philosophy, our 
appreciation of prose and poetry, our ability to read Latin, to 
speak French, German, and Italian, but more than these we 
should value the opportunities to gain mental force and solidity, 
to develop the reasoning powers and a deeper insight into 
human nature; in a word, to become educated, able Catholic 
women. In reviewing all that Trinity has accomplished in the 
four short years of its life, the senior passing with the first 
group from out its gates, and bidding it God-speed, is filled 
with the assurance that its past achievements are but an 
earnest of what the future will bring in measure manifold. 
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NOTES ON THE REPORT OF THE MOSELY COMMISSION. 


I, 


VERY one interested in educational movements 
will attach great importance to the report of 
the Mosely Commission, which has_ recently 
.been issued, although the most important part 

& of all education has been omitted from the in- 
quiry—that is to say, religious education. This perhaps cannot 
be wondered at, for the sender of the Commission and the 
payer of its expenses is a business man who, like so many 
others, looks upon business interests and worldly prosperity, 
not merely as supremely but as exclusively worth attention. 
Yet it is impossible to be neutral as to religion, for every one 
who is not for it is against it; and so the commissioners, in 
the brief joint report which is prefixed to the individual re- 
ports, note it as their opinion that the absence of the religious 
difficulty in American schools materially facilitates the work of 
the schools. This is an indication not of any special animus 
against religion, but of the end and scope of the inquiry, which 
was, how far the system of education established in the United 
States is responsible for the industrial progress of the country. 

Leaving on one side, therefore, the question of religious 
education, the commissioners make their report upon education 
viewed merely as a means for fitting out boys and girls in the 
best way for a life devoted to merely worldly, material ends. 
It is a significant sign of the times that this should be thought 
to be ‘the question most of all worth investigation—a clear in- 
dication of the present supremacy of material interests. We 
must, however, take the world as it is, and as the United 
States glory in their commercial prosperity, how far this indus- 
trial success is due to the school system so firmly established 
is a question worthy of investigation. For until it becomes 
more generally recognized than it now is, or is at all likely 
soon to be, that worldly prosperity is not the one worthy end 
of life; if the secular system of education now established is 
found to be the one best adapted to the attainment of that 
universally accepted end, there is but little hope of a better 
one becoming feasible. To this question then, as to what is 
the direct influence of education upon industrial greatness, the 
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answers given by the commissioners are of great interest; 
they are not, however, in perfect agreement. Father Fin- 
lay, the one Catholic on the commission—so far, at all events, 
as we are aware—thinks there is no direct influence. ‘ Ameri- 
ca’s industry is what it is, primarily, because of the boundless 
energy, restless enterprise, and the capacity for strenuous 
work with which her people are endowed. . . . The schools 
have not made the people what they are; being what they 
are, they made the schools.” 

Mr. Fletcher, recently chosen to be the chief inspector of 
secondary education in England, does not believe “that to any 
notable extent education has been the cause of American indus- 
trial success.” On the other hand, Mr. Whitburn, one of the 
representatives of the school boards which have up to a recent 
date controlled English primary education, considers that “the 
public-school system has very materially affected the economic 
progress of the American nation.” 

Dr. Gray, a representative of English secondary schools, 
thinks that if the question’ had been asked a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the answer would certainly have been in the negative. 
The system of education was primarily an effect of industrial 
progress, not a cause. It is, however, becoming every day 
more and more a cause. The Rev. T. L. Papillon, one of the 
representatives of university education, thinks that there are 
other equally potent causes of American success: ‘‘ The 
energy, hustle, and inventiveness of the American character ; 
the early hours and the absorbing claims of business; the uni- 
versal high pressure race for wealth; the close bond between 
employers and employed, and readiness to act upon the view 
that capital and labor have common and not antagonistic inter- 
ests; and I am afraid that we English must add, the greater 
sobriety of all classes among them; these are pushing America 
tothe front. . . . My. answer to the general question is, that 
education, though a contributory cause, has not hitherto been the 
chief cause of American industrial progress. It has shared, 
and is sharing, in that progress.” Dr. Reichel, principal of 
the University College of North Wales, similarly looks upon 
the remarkable progress of the last thirty years as due to edu- 
cation not as the prime cause, but as a powerful contributory 
cause; for the maintenance of that progress he looks upon the 
present system as essential. Dr. Reichel quotes an opinion 
of Dr. Eliot of Harvard, to the effect that the influence of 
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the educational system on national vigor and enterprise is 
rather indirect; that those qualities sprang from the: original 
Puritan spirit of social and religious freedom, and the: mobility 
of society which resulted from them. Surely this is a strange 
characterization of the Puritan spirit, for it would certainly be 
hard to find a more stringent system than that established by 
the Puritans. The view of the commissioners as a whole seems 
to be that the established system cannot be looked upon as 
more than one of many causes of the industrial success 
attained by the American people. Industrial progress, however, 
in their judgment can neither be maintained nor have. a further 
growth without it. The commissioners testify to the universal 
belief of Americans that the established system is fundamental 
to democratic civilization, and the secret of any superiority 
which American institutions may possess is due, they think, to 
this universal belief in the value of education. ‘‘ There,” Mr. 
Papillon says, “lies the real driving power. If American edu- 
cation is to-day alert, vigorous, progressive, and popular, it is 
because the people love to have it so, because they have 
recognized that education is a vital necessity for national well- 
being, and the most remunerative investment of public money.” 
Mr. H. Thiselton Mark, in his Report on Moral Education 
in American schools, included in the Special Reports on 
Education Subjects published by the English Board of Educa- 
tion, attributes to the American schools a higher aim. The 
public school is the one common centre of enlightenment and 
social uplifting, as the church used to be before it was broken 
up into sects. The school thus comes to be, in the words of 
the United States Commissioner of Education, “the symbol of 
an eternal, unifying spirit.” 

President Roosevelt, however, in this as in many other 
instances, seems to have a clearer perception of the real truth 
than is common, or, at all events, a greater courage in 
giving utterance to it. He told the Mosely Commissioners, on 
the occasion of his reception of them, that education would 
not save the nation, but no nation could be saved without 
education. This epigrammatic utterance of the President deserves 
greater attention than it has yet received, and is in harmony 
with the warning which he recently gave on the diminishing 
birth-rate. For what can an education which has for its end 
merely the attainment of wealth and worldly prosperity ac- 
complish for the real strength of the nation? Religious educa- 
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tion would undoubtedly save the nation; but an education 
which sets aside the highest aims must have lower aims, and 
those lower aims degrade and deprave the people. Even at 
this early stage of the nation’s growth the inordinate pursuit of 
wealth, which is the necessary outcome, and in fact the aim and 
end, of a secular system of education, has resulted first in the 
formation .of the vast system of trusts which is placing that 
very wealth in the hands of the very few, thus forming a 
danger to the political stability of the country, and secondly, in 
that system of regulation of the birth-rate which, if persisted in, 
will either leave the schools without any children to attend them, 
or will permit them to be filled by the children of those very 
foreigners the Americanization of whom has been their chief ob- 
ject. The effects of the pursuit of the comfort which results from 
wealth, as of making this comfort the end and aim of life, have 
been well and clearly shown by Mrs. Commander in a recent num- 
ber of the Judependent. This article deals with every-day facts 
as observed in New York City. Benjamin Franklin calculated 
that in. the year 1900 there would be in the United States 
100,000,000 descendants of the settlers of his own days, the 
basis of the calculation being the average family at that time. 
By the last census, in 1900, there were 76,000,000 in all; of 
these 11,000,000 are foreign-born, and 13,000,000 are the children 
of foreign-born, so that the population has increased by scarcely 
more than one-half of what Franklin expected; that is to say, * 
the American family has had four children only on an average, 
instead of eight. And this is twice the present ideal size of an 
American family. Mrs. Commander bears witness that of the 
thirty-eight physicians in New York whom she consulted, and 
who were willing to discuss the matter, thirty said that the ideal 
American family was two—a boy and a girl; six said, one; 
another said that having a family at all was not an American 
ideal. There was only one who said that a willingness existed 
to have five or six children, and this statement was subsequently 
qualified. This ideal and the effectual realization of it is 
common to rich and to poor, and the immigrants who arrive 
on these shores are quickly accepting the American practice. 
Nor is any shame felt at either the theory or the practice. 
One doctor said: “The foreign-born who begin to learn self- 
respect and American ideas invariably wish to restrict their 
families. . . . (Those who do not) form the poorest: possible 
material for making Americans.” Another physician who has 
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practised in New York for twenty years among well-off Ameri- 
cans is quoted by Mrs. Commander as saying that nowadays 
the mother of a large family feels humiliated. ‘She is really 
an object of ridicule. People laugh at her at best, and blame her 
if she is poor. Society does not approve of a large family of chil- 
dren.” In Mrs. Commander’s own words, “‘ the opposition to large 
families is not only individual but social. Not only do people 
object to large families for themselves, they do not want others 
to have them. Americans disapprove of the large family as a 
social institution. They dislike to see it and condemn its 
existence. The producers of large families are considered 
rather in the light of social enemies than social benefactors. 
Childlessness is no longer considered a disgrace or a mis- 
fortune.” The existence of this evil has been long known; 
it is as the outcome of the secular, non-religious education, and 
of the inadequate education which the sects give, that it is 
worthy of attention. 

In this connection we wish to point out that although, as 
the Mosely Commissioners declare, the absence of the religious 
difficulty may facilitate administrative arrangements, and even 
contribute to the excellence of a merely secular education, yet it 
is conducive to the spread of an evil which is sapping the very 
vitals of the nation. 

We do not wish to say, and we do not believe, that this 
’ practice is taught directly and explicitly in the public schools. 
We will go farther, and say that it is not even the indirect 
outcome of that teaching; its source and spring are the false 
ideal and aim of the people, whose will it is to have the 
schools what they are. This aim is predominantly worldly; 
success, comfort, and prosperity are indispensable; the schools 
are means fashioned for that end. But if a country and a 
nation are to be saved, even in this world, higher ends are 
necessary, and for those higher ends schools of another char- 
acter are necessary. The end of man is not merely the attain- ‘ 
ment of comfort in this life. He is called upon to endure 
hardships as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, and any system of 
education which is indifferent to this, nay more, any system 
of education which does not make the inculcation of Christian 
teaching in its entirety a part and parcel of its daily work, is 
contributing to the ruin both of the individual and the nation. 
It may not appear so to-day, although what. has been said 
above makes it pretty clear, even to-day, that shameful prac- 
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tices are not only tolerated but even commended. Oliver Wen- 
del Holmes is reported to have said that the training of the 
child should begin a hundred years before it was born, and 
according to the scientific notion of our day, it does so begin. 
We are reaping in our degree the harvest of the past; our 
descendants will reap a harvest of a still more dismal char- 
acter. Mrs. Commander’s authorities, the physicians whom she 
consulted, expatiated on the intelligence of those who limited 
the number of their offspring, the observers of the law of God 
were ranked by these sapient advisers among the unintelli- 
gent, as persons with no sense of responsibility. 

One of the Mosely Commissioners stated that the rewards 
of the pursuit of wealth in this country are so great that all 
the abler among the young men enter upon commercial and 
industrial careers, rather than into the professions generally 
called liberal. Perhaps the fact that reputable physicians give 
such advice, is to be considered as one of the consequences of 
the inferiority of mind of some of those who become doctors. 
For if anything is evident to the disinterested student of social 
questions, it is the disastrous consequences of this practice to 
the individual, the family, and the nation. Students and scien- 
tific men are well aware of the fact that it is the cause of 
lunacy, and that a steady increase of the number of idiots is 
its consequence. The children who are spared, so far from 
being bettered, even physically, are in many cases weak, neu- 
rotic, and in a special way liable to alcoholism and criminality, 
brain- weakness and mental disease; and for the nation a natu- 
ral consequence is that, if the better éducated become less 
numerous through practices of this kind, the less well educated 
will become more numerous, and in our day, in which the 
majority rules, the care of the state and the welfare of the 
nation will devolve upon those who are less well fitted, through 
want of education, to have this power. 

It is more than interesting to note at the present time, 
when the achievements of Japan are in the thoughts of every 
one, that although she is one of the oldest. of nations, her 
strength has increased, not departed, and that her power is 
the direct outcome of her power of increase. One of her 
most prominent men is reported to have said recently: “ Japan 
is in no danger of race-suicide. . . . The workers are not 
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can spare half a million of men a year for an indefinite number 
of years and not miss them.” This is scarcely the way in 
which a Christian would put it, but this only shows that the 
Japanese have some of the natural virtues, even if they have not 
the Christian. A practice which has its origin in the desire to 
shun work, necessarily degrades the character. A moral de- 
terioration follows, and in proportion to the degree in which it 
spreads the weakness of the nation grows, the reign of the 
brute waxes stronger, and the age of decadence has begun. 
The education of the children becomes debased and stunted. 
As has been well said: ‘A solitary child, brought up in the 
midst of solitary children, becomes necessarily isolated and self- 
centered; reared in greater comfort or comparative luxury, 
with no brothers or sisters of a similar age to rub off its 
angles and selfishness, it is ill-prepared for every step of the 
succeeding battle of life.” 

The truth is, that no education which neglects religious in- 
struction can do more than sharpen and render more potent 
for evil the lower elements of man. It is not enough that 
toleration is accorded to religion. To be indifferent to the 
religious upbringing of the young is a fatal error, the effects 
of which error are now bécoming evident even to those who 
do not wish to see. And although there are many things 
which are worthy of the highest praise in the present organ- 
ization of society, especially the multitudinous and manifold 
institutions which conduce to the temporal well-being of the 
people and of the poor, yet there is lacking that one thing 
necessary which the Church alone is faithful in proclaiming; 
and that one thing is that the first step in all true progress is 
to give to the law of God, because it is the law of God, 
unquestioning obedience. All things are to be restored but in 
Christ and through His Church. Mere humanitarianism, how- 
ever attractive and beneficial in many ways, leaves out what is 
essential to man’s well-being even on its temporal side. It 
leaves out the cross and the bearing of it; it leaves out the 
supernatural destiny of man and the subordination of every- 
thing else to it. But these are precisely the truths which the 
Church and the Church alone proclaims, and these will make her 
the means of salvation, not only in the religious sense of the 
word, but also in the natural sense; and this not only for the 
individual, but also for the nation. 
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Dr. Vincent Henry Stanton, Ely 

HISTORICITY OF THE professor of divinity in Cambridge 

GOSPELS. University, who occupies a posi- 
By Dr. Stanton. tion of eminence among New 
Testament scholars, has just pub- 
lished the first volume of an exceedingly important work* on 
the historicity of the Gospels. Practically this question is the 
only one that needs to be solved in order to establish peace in 
the field of New Testament study. For while there would still 
remain exegetical controversies, even if this were set at rest, 
nevertheless these are of immeasurably smaller moment and 
are agitated with far less acrimony than the prime problem as 
to whether the Gospels are worth anything as witnesses of 
truth. If they are true Christianity is divine. No matter what 
one’s personal prejudice against the possibility of miracles may 
be, if Jesus actually wrought them, the question is closed, 
Possibilities and impossibilities are idle speculations in the face 
of fact. Likewise, however attractive it may be to regard our 
Lord’s life and message as essentially ethical and non-dogmatic, 
and consequently to consider Christianity as creedless and inor- 
ganic, if the Master Himself gave a doctrinal significance to 
His life, His work, His Church, and His death, we must either 
accept His religion as He taught it, or own frankly that we 
choose to manufacture one for ourselves. Now, did our Lord 
work miracles? Have we a true account of His life? Are 
these four biographies of Him, so full of miracle and so full of 
dogma, trustworthy and historical ? 

Those who would maintain that we have not a true account 
of the life of Christ must endeavor to show that the Gospels 
are of late composition, too late to be of substantial value in 
attesting the truths of the narrative they contain. For awhile 
a vast amount of scholarship was expended in such an. endea- 
vor. For still another while great volumes were written and 
eminent names lent their prestige to demonstrate that the 
Gospel-record is a reservoir of legends which are at once a 
testimony to the devout imagination of primitive believers, and 


* The Gospels as Historical Documents, Part I. The Early Use of the Gospels. By 
Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1903. . 
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a witness to the Wunderlust of an uncritical age. Merely to 
mention the Tiibingen School, the Leben Jesu of Strauss, and 
the Vie de Jésus of Renan, will recall these tendencies and 
their chief upholders. So far as the main contentions of these 
schools are concerned, they have been utterly discredited. 
Few venture now to place the composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels, as we have them, below 100 A. D., as the Tiibingen 
critics did, and it is hardly possible to doubt that their docu- 
mentary or living sources go back to the very lifetime of the 
Apostles. 

Obviously in dealing with the rationalistic attempt to assign 
a late date to the Gospels, it is of prime importance to know 
if the second generation of Christians, of which we possess a 
good share of literary remains, knew the Gospels, quoted them, 
and recognized them as authoritative. It is with this question 
that Dr. Stanton’s book is concerned. It is clear that if we 
can prove that St. Justin, for example, who was born in 100, 
witnesses to the Gospels as documents of apostolic authorship, 
and gives testimony moreover which demonstrates that this 
belief had been long fixed in his time, we are thrown back 
fairly into the apostolic era for a terminus a quo for the Evan- 
gelic narratives, and possess practically as solid an_ historical 
basis for the chief books of the New Testament as we have 
for any other history of ancient times. The importance of St. 
Justin’s testimony is so great that rationalistic writers have 
tried by all possible means to wrench him loose from the foun- 
dations of orthodoxy. They have to admit that Justin 
acknowledges the existence of “apostolic memoirs”; and that 
these memoirs were so old and so weighty in their claim to 
apostolic authority that they were read in Christian assemblies 
along with the books of the Old Testament. Moreover, from 
Justin’s own loose citations we can be certain that he knew 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and very probably 
also of St. Mark and St. John. Certainly Justin’s use of so 
extraordinary a phrase as “ Word ‘made flesh”; his designation 
of our Lord as “a fountain of living water”; his perfectly 
clear and thoroughly Biblical doctrine on the Eucharist and on 
baptism; and many other similar indications leave it hardly 
possible to doubt that he was familiar with St. John’s Gospel, 
and regarded it as an accepted apostolic authority. Hence’ the 
natural conclusion that Justin’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” read in the churches 
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in 150 A. D. as of apostolic authorship, are our Gospels. It is 
a conclusion exceedingly difficult to escape. The objection that 
Justin quotes sources outside our Gospel-canon is true, but it 
avails little to the purpose of such men as the author of 
Supernatural Religion. For surely the fact that Justin used 
apocryphal documents does not crowd out the fact that he 
used also our four canonical documents. And as to that, Dr. 
Stanton offers exceedingly powerful arguments to show that 
Justin’s reliance upon the apocrypha is not at all so extensive 
as is commonly thought. The prevalent view is that the great 
apologist when he speaks of the ‘‘ Gospel of Peter” means the 
apocryphal Gospel of that name; and moreover, it is widely 
accepted that Justin has directly quoted from this spurious 
composition. We cannot in justice dismiss this position so 
curtly as Loisy, the great Catholic scholar, does in his history 
of the canon. Says Loisy: ‘“‘ // n’est point nécessaire, ou plutot 
il serait puéril d’admettre que Saint Justin a en vue I’ Evangile 
de Pierre, production apocryphe dont on ignore la date et le contenu.” 

M. Loisy, of course, would not write in that way now; for 
since the publication of his Histoire du Canon, the Gospel of 
Peter has been found, and it is certain that St. Justin either 
knew that document itself or the source from which it is 
drawn. Dr. Stanton comes very near to proving that when 
Justin uses the expression ‘‘Gospel of Peter,” he means the 
Gospel of St. Mark, who was the companion of St. Peter. 
‘And this method of designating the second Gospel shows how 
extremely careful: St. Justin and the early Christians were to 
rely upon apostolic authority for their accounts of the life of 
Christ. Mark was comparatively too obscure a man to mention; 
but his Gospel was attested as true, from the fact that St. 
Peter had given it his approval. 

And so far as regards Justin’s non-Evangelic citations, Dr. 
Stanton maintains that they are not drawn from the Gospel of 
Peter and the Proto-evangel of James, but from some earlier 
sources upon which these two apocrypha are chiefly based. 
Perhaps these earlier sources are the “ Acta Pilati” and the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. How completely the fierce 
contest waged over the testimony of St. Justin has ended in a 
victory for faith, may be illustrated from the confession of 
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favor of the apologist’s recognition of the fourth Gospel as 
among the “ Apostolic Memoirs.” 

It would be a pleasure to go through Dr. Stanton’s chap- 
ters in detail, especially those in which he studies the early 
testimony to the apostolic authority of the fourth Gospel, and 
discusses Harnack’s celebrated view of local Gospels, a view so 
admirably criticised in Father Rose’s Studies on the Gospels ; 
but the limits of this review department make that impossible. 
Let us, however, give a sentence or two from the closing chap- 
ter: “I have said that by the middle of the second century, 
the chief churches must have read all four Gospels and regarded 
them as authoritative. . . . In the Church of Rome they 
seem to have been in use some thirty years earlier. The Gos- 
pels could hardly have made their way at the early time at 
which they must have begun to do so, if they had not come 
with good credentials.” That is to say, during the lifetime of 
men who heard the Apostles preach, our four Gospels were 
read in the churches as of apostolic authority. Taking this in 
connection with the fact that the age of the first converts was 
an age exceedingly tenacious of oral tradition, and highly skil- 
ful in retaining and transmitting it, we have a proof of apos- 
tolic authorship for the Gospels, and consequently a proof of 
their substantial historicity, which brings us face to face with 
the deeper and more solemn question, What think ye of Christ ? 

Dr. Stanton has done his work well. No one needs to be 
told that who has ever read his fine study, Zhe Jewish and the 
Christian Messiah. He is a veteran in the use of the tools of 
criticism; and not one of the problems connected with his 
theme, nor aught of its literature, is unknown to him. So far 
as the conclusions of this first volume are concerned, they fur- 
nish a solid apologetic for Christianity as a supernatural reli- 
gion. We shall await with something like impatience the 
appearance of the three other volumes which are to complete 
the work. 

Dr. Briggs’ latest book* is an 

NEW LIGHT ON THE LIFE attempt to re-state the chronology 
OF JESUS. of the Gospels, and a presentation 

By Dr. Briggs. of the learned author’s opinion 

on the synoptic problem and the 


*New Light on the Life of Jesus. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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authorship of the fourth Gospel. Dr. Briggs has been long 
and honorably known in Scripture scholarship, especially in 
the province of Old Testament problems, and this effort of his 
to illuminate some of the most perplexing and apparently 
hopeless puzzles of Gospel-study will naturally attract wide- 
spread attention. A few of the propositions which he main- 
tains in this work are these: 1. Our Lord’s active ministry 
began before the arrest of John the Baptist. 2. While the 
Twelve were absent on mission-journeys, our Lord preached 
His message in Perea and Jerusalem. This happy thought, Dr. 
Briggs tells us, clears up the vexed question of the Jerusalem 
ministry related by John. 3. The three Passovers mentioned 
by St. John are one and the same. Hence the public minis- 
try lasted a little over a year. 4. Peter’s confession at Czsarea 
Philippi took place not a year and a half before the Passion, 
but within three weeks of it. The same thing must be said of 
the discourses predicting the Passion and Death. 5. John vi.— 
the celebrated Eucharistic chapter—is a post-resurrection dis- 
course of Christ. 6. St. John’s Gospel is not a unit, but con- 
tains, like St. Matthew, the work of two or threé hands. St. 
John wrote an original Gospel in Hebrew, which was touched 
up and worked over by a later editor. 

Regarding Dr. Briggs’ treatment of these positions, we 
think first of all that all students of Scripture will be one with 
us in saying that it is far too summary to be even moderately 
satisfactory. To discuss six such propositions as we have just 
given, within less than two hundred pages, may be very well, 
if this volume is intended to be a suggestive sketch and noth- 
ing more. But if it purposes to be a formal argument for Dr. 
Briggs’ chronological re-statement, synoptic theory, and Johan- 
nine solution, then it is an utterly inadequate performance. 
And for our second observation upon the method of this book, 
we would say that in our judgment it betrays at times so 
vehement an adhesion to a theory preconceived, that the author 
has been misled into the application of uncritical principles and 
into an unfair disregard of the difficulties attending his own, 
and of the arguments supporting a divergent thesis. For ex- 
ample, let us look at the first position, namely, that our Lord’s 
ministry began before the arrest of the Baptist. Matthew and 
Mark are explicitly against Dr. Briggs here; Luke is silent on 
the matter; John is claimed by our author, but it is by no 
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means so certain as he would have us believe, that the fourth 
Gospel is here at variance with the first two. At any rate 
Matthew and Mark must be got out of the road if there is to 
be comfortable journeying for the doctor’s theory. They are 
thus disposed of: The statement of our present Mark that the 
public ministry began after the imprisonment of John, did not 
exist in the primitive Mark, but is an unwarranted addition of 
the redactor. The proof of this is that St. Luke does not 
mention the imprisonment as marking the beginning of our 
Lord’s public life. For if the primitive Mark, which was used 
by Luke, contained such a piece of information, Luke would 
certainly have copied it. Luke’s silence proves that our Mark 
in this passage has been interpolated! And a second reason 
is that in the Marcan passage, which tells of the beginning of 
the public ministry, there are two phrases concerning the king- 
dom which are an addition to the original Hebrew Mark. 
Now, says Dr. Briggs: “‘In any case the Greek Mark has at 
least two clauses of additions to the original Hebrew Gospel; 
and if so, Why not also in the reference to John’s arrest?” The 
italics are ours, and we think ourselves justified in thus calling 
attention to the amazing procedure of Dr. Briggs. He says 
here in substance: “In my opinion we have in this passage 
two clauses not in the proto-Mark. Now, if we have two inter- 
polations, why not three? especially as I require a third to 
build up my theory.” We submit that if this method were 
carried out all through the New Testament, we could prove 
or disprove any proposition that our fancy was pleased to 
juggle with. 

Then so revolutionary a notion as that there was a Hebrew 
original for the fourth Gospel] certainly cannot be despatched 
in the off-hand manner in which Dr. Briggs announces it. 
The whole structure and spirit of St. John is so entirely Greek, 
its great theme is so essentially un-Hebraic, its theological 
discourses are so incapable of being expressed in Hebrew, that 
surely it is not sound criticism to sweep all this aside and 
leave us with a naked statement, clothed only in the veriest 
rags of proof, that this Gospel was originally Hebrew, must 
have been Hebrew, and cannot be understood unless we sup- 
pose it to have been Hebrew. Likewise we must regard as 
very feeble Dr. Briggs’ statement that the Eucharistic sixth 
chapter of John is a post-resurrection discourse of Christ. In 
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that case why not consider the multiplication of the loaves, 
to which miracle the discourse is attached, a post-resurrection 
event? And how get rid of that vivid touch which does so 
much to prove the discourse an historic fact, namely, the scan- 
dal and departure of the disciples? That incident, related so 
simply and naturally, practically demonstrates the historicity 
of the Eucharistic discourse. But it is impossible to imagine 
wavering faith and finally open disbelief in the minds of the 
disciples, if they were listening to a Master risen from the 
dead. 

With these points and some others in this book.we must 
declare our lack of satisfaction. The critical processes have 
been too summary, the lack of the sense of difficulties too 
obvious, the proofs too’ slender, and the preeccupations of 
theory too dangerous, to invite confidence or win assent. But 
we must also in fairness say, that these pages are full of rich 
suggestion; that they contain many an original observation 
and point of view possible only to a trained and erudite 
scholar; and that they really do shed upon Gospel. problems 
a certain amount of “new light” for which all New Testament 
students will be grateful. Moreover, Dr. Briggs is reverent, 
even devout, in his attitude towards the Gospels and the great 
Character whom they portray; and according to modern stand- 
ards he is conservative and cautious. And while we dare not 
say. that. he has brought the great questions which he dis- 
cusses any nearer to finality, he has certainly done no incon- 
siderable service in bringing into Scriptural debate an admira- 
ble and Christian spirit. 


Lao-Tze, the great philosophico- 
CHINESE CANON OF religious mystic of China, was 
REASON AND VIRTUE. born about 604 B. C.,, fifty years 
earlier than the birth of Confucius. 
Dr. Paul Carus, who has brought out a translation of Lao-Tze’s 
Canon of Reason and Virtue,* tells us that the schools of Lao- 
Tze and of Confucius are still sharply distinguished in China. 
The adherents of the former give themselves to devout specula- 
tion as the great end of life, while the disciples of the latter 
are more worldly-wise, and cultivate the more practical side of 
conduct and propriety. In the Canon of Reason and Virtue 
* The Canon of Reason and Virtue. ‘Translated from the Chinese by Dr. Paul Carus. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
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there are abundant indications of Lao-Tze’s noble mind and 
unworldly character. He is profoundly impressed with the 
vanity of “the tén thousand things,” and with the futility of 
ambition, effort, and desire, and pleads for a contemplative 
giving up of ourselves to the universal Reason. The Buddhistic 
non activity, non-assertiveness, non-personality seem to be the 
burden of his message. The human and tangible he deprecates; 
to poise over eternal vacuity is his counsel and purpose. Says 
he: “He who seeks Reason will daily diminish. He _ will 
diminish and continue to diminish until he arrives at non- 
assertion.” That substantially is his ideal of life. What a 
universe lies between this preaching and the Gospel of Christ! 
What immeasurable distances between “‘seek the zero of non- 
existence’”’ and ‘‘seek the kingdom of God”! What an im- 
possibility of comparing the Chinese precepts to empty out the 
heart of feeling and emotion, with the Christian beatitudes 
which promise God’s rewards to meekness and poverty, to long- 
suffering and mercy, to purity and love! What a meaningless 
thing to the spirit of man is the “universal Reason” after 
Jesus has lifted the darkness from our minds, and drawn the 
veil from our hearts with “ Our Father who art in Heaven”! 
Lao-Tze is a noble human being striving generously but vainly 
to lead us to the destiny which our soul impels us to seek. 
The Son of God, our Saviour, is the Deity in the midst of us 
speaking simple words that go deeper than all philosophies, and 
holding up ideals that have brought the divine Spirit and the 
human soul together in unexampled holiness and unconquerable 
love. Admiration the world should show to high souls like 
Lao-Tze; but worship should be its offering to the incompar- 
able Christ. 
An interesting pamphlet before 
HARNACK AND LOISY. us is entitled Harnack and Loisy.* 
By Rev. T. A Lacey. It opens with an Introductory 
Letter by Lord Halifax, in which 
the writer expresses his conviction that ‘‘ good reason may be 
found for putting the books (by Loisy) ‘on the Index,” as not 
edifying in tone and not adapted for general reading; but at 
the same time he voices the hope that no retractation of a 
“purely scientific” position will be required. ‘‘ These are days 


* Harnack and Loisy. By the Rev. T. A. Lacey, M.A. With an Introductory ‘Letter by 
the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of transition, and we do not want rash assertions on the ortho- 
dox side any more than on the other.” ‘All Christendom is 
concerned with the honor and dignity of the Roman Church.” 
‘““My own conviction is that, as a matter of fact, the Roman 
Church is the strongest support of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity.” No doubt, since this prefatory letter was written, 
Lord Halifax has been comforted not a little by the final out- 
come of the Loisy affair and the certainty that no purely 
scientific position was meant to be condemned. 

The body of the pamphlet is a brief essay delivered at 
Oxford last November by Rev. T. A. Lacey. It brings out 
one point of Loisy’s apologetic, the distinction between the 
figure of our Saviour as partially drawn in the Synoptic Gos- 
pels and the Johannine portrait, in which one reads at once 
the lineaments of the Lord of Glory, the dynamic personage 
gathering up and transmitting the world forces in his single 
self, and controlling the development of all future history. 

The author differs now and again from the abbé in some 
points and makes no attempt to go very deeply into the pro- 
found questions the controversy has involved; and perhaps, 
especially for this reason, his pages are easily readable and 


not unhelpful. 
Mr. Spencer-Jones has printed for 


ESSAY ON REUNION. general circulation an interesting 
By Spencer-Jones. paper on Reunion,* first presented 
as an Inaugural Lecture before the 
Society of St. Thomas of Canterbury. This association has been 
formed on the understanding that the Oxford Revival repre- 
sents a definite drift toward the religion of Rome; it aims at 
spreading abroad a familiarity with the history of the Church 
in the West; and it invites Roman Catholics to attend and. 
occasionally to read papers at its meetings (but never to enter 
into membership, because they cannot do this if they are priests, 
and may be tempted to do so in spite of their rulers if they 
are laymen). 

The Inaugural Lecture consists of a very instructive review 
of various circumstances affecting the attitude of Anglicans 
towards reunion with Rome; and goes far toward proving the 
following pertinent facts: 


* Rome and Reunion: The Inaugural Lecture to the Members of the Society of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury. By Spencer-Jones, M.A., Author of England and the Holy See- 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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From 597 A. D. to 1566 England was in conscious com- 
munion with the Holy See in spirituals, without any interval 
whatsoever. 

Separation was effected against the will of the church in 
England, and in spite of its protests; the chief agents in this 
work being Henry VIII. and Thomas Cromwell at one period, 
and Elizabeth and Cecil at another; and the instruments in 
both cases being force and fraud. 

The change in the nature of the sovereignty of England 
having created an anomalous condition by which the Church of 
England must officially include among her members both 
Roman Catholics and atheists, the issue has now become not 
England vs. the Holy See, but jurisdiction in spirituals vs. 
jurisdiction in temporals. 

The Roman’ Catholic Church was organized in England 
some two or three centuries before the English people realized 
themselves as one nation. 

The Reunion party may be charged with a dishonest inter- 
pretation of the XXXIX. Articles, but no reasonable being can 
to-day accept them in the most natural and obvious sense, be- 
cause they are contradictory to facts and to one another. 

Papal Infallibility offers no greater difficulty than any other 
form of church infallibility; and as for the Curia, why a large 
infusion of the Anglo-Saxon race would have an influence upon 
the government of the church. 


Dr. Shahan’s little volume on St. 

SAINT PATRICK. Patrick * is full of scholarship and 

By Shahan. eloquence. Few men living know 

better than the learned professor 

of church history in the Catholic University the great history 
of Christian Ireland, and none feel more deeply the spell of her 
sacred triumphs. We cannot wonder that a scholar of Keltic 
blood in treating any aspect of such a theme should utter words 
that glow with feeling, and should yield up his imagination to 
the memories that shed a pure and abundant glory on the long 
history of Innisfail. The fierce eld race-pride of the pagan 
Irish still lives in substance; only it is gentler now and loftier, 
and is spoken by lips that are acquainted with grief. But it is 
and shall be for ever powerful, vehement, and strong. It is an 


* St. Patrick in History. By the Very Reverend Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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everlasting protest against tyranny, and a proof perpetual that 
the Irish have not accepted subjugation, and have not forgotten 
that they once were illustrious and free. They point to their 
past, and are strengthened; they remember the days of old, 
and cling tighter to the hope that has not perished through 
weary centuries, of standing once more in the front rank of 
nations, unfettered and independent. And so with ardor and 
with love they recall that of old time Ireland was the mother 
of mighty men, and that Europe sat submissive at her feet to 
learn sanctity and wisdom; that Patrick’s spiritual children 
spread everywhere the truth of Christ, and the truths of knowl- 
edge; that Columba preached Christianity to the Picts; that 
Columbanus delivered the Gospel-message in Lombardy, and 
founded at Bobbio in the Apennines a home of austere monastic 
discipline, and an abode of scholarship so splendid as to shine 
amid the darkened nations as a lighthouse shines at night upon 
the sea; that Germany and France were penetrated unto their 
uttermost fastnesses by the martial missionaries of Erin; that 
the fair daughters of the race thronged in multitudes after 
Bridget, peopling convents innumerable with consecrated lives ; 
that in a thousand ways and by a thousand avenues the Irish 
acted and reacted upon the civilization of early and medieval 
Christian Europe, and left upon it an impress, that still shows 
clear, of a temperament always religious, of a spirit unfailingly 
winsome, of a character singularly attractive, of a genius incom- 
parably keen, of a nature mystically beautiful. These high 
records of their blood and kin the Irish of to-day rejoice to 
hear, and these they wish their scholars, preachers, and doctors 
to rehearse to them again and again, especially on the festival- 
day of their faith and their patriotism. 

Just such a- message is what Dr. Shahan’s volume speaks— 
words of pride for Ireland’s past and words of inspiration for 
Ireland’s future. It is true that if Dr. Shahan’s purpose had 
been to give an adequate account either of Irish history or of 
the Irish race, his essay would be partial and defective. For, as 
Renan says tersely, “ // n’y a pas ad’histoire immaculée”’—no 
history is without its stains; and similarly no national character 
is without its weaknesses. And surely no prepossessions of 
racial or religious sympathy can close our eyes to the sad 
pages in the chronicle of Ireland, or to the unadmirable features 
displayed often by her sons. Dr. Shahan certainly was aware 
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of all this; was perfectly familiar, for example, with St. Je- 
rome’s awful and, let us hope, unjust account of the character 
of the unconverted Irish. And it was no lack of candor 
that led him to turn aside from these darker shadings, and 
to fill his canvas only with lightsome colors. For his aim 
was not to construct a comprehensive scheme of Irish history 
and character, but rather to deliver a message of justifiable in- 
spiration and of well-grounded hope. Of this task he has 
acquitted himself with the scholarly distinction which marks 
every piece of work that proceeds from his skilful hand. His 
introduction on the sources of Patrick’s history, and his copious 
notes at the end of the volume, are such as only a man of pro- 
found erudition could write. Once again we cannot refrain from 
telling Dr. Shahan that he owes it to his own accomplishments, 
and to the expectations of us all, to give to the world some 
great historical composition which will correspond to the extent 
of his learning and be a just presentation of his claims to en- 
during fame. 


We sincerely congratulate the 

VENICE. young Mayor of New York upon 

_ By G. B. McClellan. his sketch of Venetian history.* 

It is an unusually fine specimen 

of the difficult art of historical condensation. And how far the 
condensation had to be carried may be estimated from the fact 
that Venice’s varied and momentous career of eleven centuries 
has here been crowded into two hundred octavo pages. 
Obviously, therefore, one ought to have a fair knowledge of 
contemporaneous history, both civil and religious, before one 
undertakes to read Mr. McClellan’s volume. For the author 
can do little more than name several of the great characters that 
enter into the story of the Adriatic republic, and he must trust 
to his readers’ previous knowledge for an adequate appreciation 
of the achievements, motives, and general importance of these 
characters. But when one possesses this necessary preparation 
this sketch is a genuine intellectual delight. Mr. McClellan is 
master of an excellent style, clear, simple, smooth, and infused 
with the spirit of scholarship and culture. The narrative, as 
we have remarked, is thronged to flowing over with event and 
incident, but it seems always guided by a hand that is trained 


* The Oligarchy of Venice. By George B. McClellan. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
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to the control of many details, and sure of: accomplishing its 
work gracefully and thoroughly. 

The fineness with which our author draws boundaries which 
he will not allow his pen to transgress is seen especially in 
his treatment of the religious side of his subject. For, of 
course, the history of Venice is ecclesiastical as well as secular; 
and some. of the gravest, as perhaps some of the saddest, 
chapters in Papal history are concerned with the proud re- 
public. Mr. McClellan gives the main features of all this, but 
austerely abstains from any word of comment or personal 
reflection. It would seem hardly possible that a historian could 
refrain from expressing an opinion on the League of Cambrai, 
in which the Emperor Maximilian and Louis XII. of France 
made covenant to destroy the freedom of Venice, partition her 
territory, and make over a share of the spoils to the Pope; 
yet Mr. McClellan gives no indication as to whether or not he 
sympathizes with the opprobrium uttered by nearly all historians 
against that treaty. Similarly almost all writers express wonder, 
anger, or horror at the extreme severity of Julius II.’s excom- 
munication and interdict of Venice, and at his irascible reluc- 
tance to show mercy even when the city lay prostrate beneath 
the feet of its foes; but this volume simply states the fact of 
the interdict and makes no pretence to estimate or measure it 
by moral standards. We instance these things to show how 
clearly Mr. McClellan has outlined his plan of giving simply 
the chief facts in the life of Venice, and with what a dispassion- 
ate persistence he pursues it. Only in one paragraph have we 
discovered a clue to his own opinion upon the Venetian con- 
flicts with Rome. He says: “ Thus, before the beginning of 
the sixteenth century Venice had had three serious difficulties 
with the Papacy; had been. excommunicated three times, and 
had been twice placed under an interdict. On each occasion 
her difficulties with Rome had been political, and had been 
caused by the constantly growing spirit of aggression mani- 
fested by the republic.” Would that all historians were so 
lenient with the Papacy ! : 

In conclusion we must give utterance to the great satis- 
faction we feel in seeing so scholarly a production from a 
public man. Learning has ever been the chief ornament of 
men of state, and the most gracious recommendation of political 
ambition. How much it adds to the stature of great ministers 
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like Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, like Disraeli and Mr. 
Balfour, that they are as commanding figures in the halls of 
universities as in the chambers of legislation. If a statesman 
is a scholar, he has added an indefinable touch of dignity to 
his merit and his fame. And in America, where there is such 
a worship, so admirable and exalted a worship, of the school 
and the scholar, a public servant who is erudite and studious 
calls for admiration for himself and wins reverence for his 
office. The “scholar in politics” is a man who not only elicits 
national pride, but helps mightily to elevate our partisan dis- 
cussions, and to safeguard our country’s institutions and ideals. 


One of the most fascinating books 
THE DESERT OF SINAI. of travel we have ever read is 
By Sargenton. Madame Sargenton-Galichon’s ac- 
count * of her journey from Suez 
to Jerusalem through the desert of Sinai. It is doubtful if any 
other traveller through that wonderful region has ever enjoyed 
advantages greater than those possessed by this author. The 
expedition of which she was a member was composed chiefly 
of learned specialists from the Ecole biblique of Jerusalem, who 
knew the country thoroughly, could decipher its inscriptions, 
and bring to bear the resources of great scholarship upon every 
question which the journey could suggest. Then Madame Sar- 
genton-Galichon herself has extraordinary qualifications for tell- 
ing the tale of travel. Her book discloses a boundless enthu- 
siasm for exploration and discovery, a keen eye for observation, 
a Bedouin’s love for the desert and the hills, a deeply religious 
and Catholic spirit, an unusual degree of Oriental erudition, 
and finally a mastery of brilliant style. The Comte de Vogiié 
does not exaggerate his compliments when he says in his pre- 
fatory letter that while reading this book: “J ¢tais bien en 
présence de l’euvre a’une femme, d'une femme ad'esprit, et de 
talent, Chrétienne et artiste.” Besides the description of the 
great scenes of Biblical incident in southern Arabia, there is a 
learned sketch of the Nabatzans, whose entry into, and dis- 
appearance from, history are alike so sudden and mysterious. 
Both as a reading for pleasure and as a study for information 
this book deserves the warmest commendation. 


* Sinai—Ma'dén—Pétra; Sur les Traces d'Israel. Par Adélaide Sargenton-Galichon. 
Paris: Lecoffre, Editeur. 
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The Issues of Life,* by Mrs. Van 

THE ISSUES OF LIFE. Vorst, is, to the serious student 

By Van Vorst. of social psychology, a sad book. 
Cast in the form of a novel, it 
represents clearly and directly the ignorance and stupidity of 
much so-called culture, the perversion of the fine moral sense 
of woman, and the process by which a hitherto innocent, hap- 
py, and unspoiled wife may be transformed into the new 
woman. One forgets the form of story in reading the book, 
because intricacy of plot is not aimed at, and digressions are 
not introduced in order to serve some secondary purpose. 
One finds in the book, plainly presented, the chief issues in 
modern social life, such as the loss of the maternal instinct, 
the hopeless confusion of standards of value in the lives of 
society women, child-murder, silly over-culture and _ under- 
education, club life and divorce—these are interwoven in the 
narrative in a way to entertain the reader, without demanding 
too much close attention. The picture is ugly and true. Those 
who know life have seen and heard among actual people just 
such things as the author describes. Our magazines and news- 
papers are awakening to the situation in a way to allow no 
lack of reading matter on these vital questions. But we may 
ask, with some concern, about cause and remedy. 

Books such as The Issues of Life may enlighten many inno- 
cent readers and interpret tendencies which threaten them, but 
they will scarcely win back those whose minds are already 
poisoned. The pressure of modern life on woman is strong. 
Religion can give her ‘power to resist its evil elements. Not 
education alone, not religion alone, but both combined. The 
problem is so complex that one can scarcely see the solution 
in concrete. Meantime one may welcome efforts to make known 
the facts, such as represented in this book. 

But our traditions forbid the reading of such books to the 
tender, delicately trained Catholic girl. If she is to be pro- 
tected in advance, she must have knowledge of the dangers and 
tendencies with which she will later come in contact. Some 
wise thinking is needed to give us safe guidance in teaching 
Catholic girls such unpleasant truths about actual life as may 
in her own future constitute a problem that she must face. 
It is to be hoped that this need of young Catholic girls will 


* The Issues of Life. By Mrs. John Van Vorst. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
VOL. LXXIX.—27 
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not be overlooked. Great tact, great knowledge, and great skill 
are necessary to solve the problem.* The Jssues of Life is not 
a solution, but it is an attempt from a general stand-point. As 
such it will not fail of useful results. 


The North Start is a tale of Nor- 
THE NORTH STAR. way in the tenth century, written 
By M. E. Henry-Ruffin. by Mrs. Margaret Ellen Henry- 
Ruffin, of Mobile. The writer has 
gathered a superabundance of material for a stirring historical 
romance from a field not much frequented by recent writers of 
fiction, but she has not made the most of her opportunity. 
The result of her efforts is not an artistic achievement, how- 
ever praiseworthy her zeal and sincerity may be. Out of this 
mass of incidents she has failed to evolve a coherent story, 
and one finds it rather dull work to follow the exploits of 
Olaf through an assortment of episodes which have little or 
nothing to do with him. The style is laboriously heroic, and 
the pages bristle with exclamation points. Characters enter 
suddenly in one chapter and disappear in the next without 
provocation or excuse. In brief, the book is a raw product. 


. 


The latest edition of Webster’s International Dictionary 
justifies the claim of its publishers that it is “the best practical 
working dictionary.” This edition is printed from new and 
corrected plates after careful and painstaking editing, and con- 
tains, moreover, a supplement of 25,000 words, phrases, and 
definitions. Every means have evidently been taken to give 
accurate definitions, in as far as the limits of a dictionary per- 
mit, of matters Catholic, and all in all, as a dictionary of practi- 
cal reference to use on one’s desk, we know of none better 
than the new Webster’s International. 


* The School of the Heart, by Margaret Fletcher, is recommended as such a book for girls. 
It was reviewed in the May CATHOLIC WORLD.—EDITOR’S NOTE. 
t The North Star. By M. E. Henry-Ruffin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated. 
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The Tablet (9 April): The execution, on April tst (Good Fri- 
day), of the decree requiring the removal of all reli- 
gious emblems from the law courts of Paris, has elicited 
a very opportune article, ‘‘ France and Catholicism.” 
The writer mentions the chief directors of the unholy 
act, and urges the Catholic majority of France to awaken 
to the critical condition of their religion. Moreover, it is 
hoped that the English sympathizers with the persecu- 
tion will consider this enactment significant of the minis- 
ters’ true position, and understand that the war is directed 
against religion itself, and not against its excesses, as the 
dissembling promoters would make us believe. Cap- 
tain Shawe-Taylor has written a letter to the papers, in 
which he shuws the dissatisfaction of the Irish people 
with their present college system. The advantages of an 
Irish university are pointed out. 

(16 April): In a review of Fr. Tyrrell’s Lex Orandi, 
Rev. Herbert Lucas, S.J., warmly commends the work 
in its entirety, and attaches special importance to the 
part which aims at explaining the best means by which 
Christian people can retain their hold of religious truth, 
namely, by a more perfect realization of the spirit of 
Christ on the part of the individual believers. 

(23 April): It is communicated from Rome that the typical 
edition of Plain Chant is about to be published by the 
Vatican Press, and that it will differ but slightly from 
the version of Solesmes; the Ratisbon edition having 
been discountenanced by the Holy Father. Also an 
account is given of the kind reception extended to the 
English pilgrims at the Vatican. The special purpose of 
the embassy’s visit was to take part in the celebration of 
the Gregorian Centenary. Cardinal Vaughan’s last 
book, The Young Priest, is noticed very favorably by 
the Bishop of Newport. In the obituary columns there 
appear interesting memoirs of the Very Rev. Canon 
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Wright, of Hammersmith, and of Rev. Father Amherst, 
of the Society of Jesus. 

(30 April): An excellent article reviews the purpose of 
Loubet’s late visit to Rome. Three letters, addressed 
to the editor, strongly support the Holy Father in his 
ruling with regard to church music and oppose the peti- 
tion proposed by M. Joseph Short. 

(7 May): A letter to the Zimes from ex-Vicar Beeby 
calls on Bishop Gore to stand by his promise of resign- 
ing should the Church of England ever allow such liberty 
of doctrinal interpretation as Mr. Beeby had been pro- 
hibited from using. A letter of Loisy’s printed in the 
Times intimates dissatisfaction with the way in which 
“le jeune Cardinal Merry del Val c’est acquitté de sa 
mission,” and adds, “ Catholique j’étais, Catholique je 
reste; critique j’étais, critique je reste.” 

The Month (May): R. H. J. Steuart scores popular “ litera- 
ture”? for its literary and artistic deficiencies, and de- 
plores its evil influence. He charges the gaily-bound 
magazine with ‘‘ mortal sins against truth and taste.” The 
writer intimates that the ideal existence portrayed in the 
“short story ” is sufficiently often of “immoral or unmoral 
tendency.” The pseudo-scientific articles, it would appear, 
are frequently instrumental in leading half-educated minds 
to conclude that their ‘“‘religious beliefs are false, or at 
least in serious need of revision.” The fact that Pius 
X. notes a parallelism between the beginning of his own 
Pontificate and St. Gregory’s, elicits from Rev. S. F, 
Smith a brief outline of the appalling situation which 
confronted Gregory in 590. 

Church Quarterly Review (April): An article on “ Criticism 
and Catholicism” deals with the Loisy affair as indica- 
tive of an important crisis in the history of the Church 
of Rome, and therefore something of great interest to 
Anglicans who mediate between the excess and the 
defect of ecclesiastical authority. There are now two 
conceptions struggling for supremacy in the Catholic 
Church. That represented by Loisy accepts all the doc- 
trines of the church, but questions if they can be demon- 
strated from the Gospels according to the received prin- 
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ciples and methods (be they right or wrong) of scientific 
criticism. As a critic, Loisy attempts to define the 
results of criticism; as an apologist, he attempts to show 
that these results really leave Christianity untouched. 
The theory of the absolute and unlimited authority of 
the teaching church is not a Catholic doctrine but a 
theological opinion; and the extravagant development of 
it has at last forced a critical examination, and seems 
about to result in its destruction. In its place there is 
being substituted a new conception of church authority 
built on the organized collective experience and reflec- 
tion of the multitudinous members of the Christian body. 
This new conception will deliver men from lawless Prot- 
estantism, on the one hand, and from theological despo- 
tism, on the other. An article, “ Japan and Western 
Ideas,” shows the remarkable process of assimilation of 
Western ideas going on in the Japanese mind since 
Perry’s time. The writer traces the forces at work in 
this to six heads, as follows: The influence of the volun- 
tary exiles from Japan; the work of the foreign diplo- 
matic representatives; the influence of the foreigners 
whom Japan has invited to her shores; the young men 
sent out by Japan to be educated in other countries; 
the foreign commercial communities at the treaty ports, 
and the influence of Christian missionaries “ Chris- 
tian Socialism in France.” In this review of a recent 
work written by Georges Goyau attention is drawn to 
“the perpetual charm which the Church of Rome exer- 
cises over the Gallic mind—not only among the old 
aristocracy of the Faubourg St. Germain, but in that 
young France which is interesting itself in Christian 
Socialism,” with the further remark that: “ They know 
what they are about, these men. They see that its (the 
church’s) power over men’s minds is as fresh in this age 
of the search after causal knowledge and facts as ever it 
was in the ages which have been known as those of 
Faith.”———"‘ The Popish Plot.” This is a review of Mr. 
Pollock’s work of the same title, and of the attacks 
made upon it by Mr. Andrew Lang and Father Gerard, 
S.J. The conclusion reached by the article is that Mr. 
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Pollock has given the world a good piece of work in his 
volume, and that his opponents have failed to refute his 
positions. 

Le Correspondant (Mar.—April): In an article entitled ‘La 
Premiére Etape” Count Albert de Mun demonstrates 
the astute policy of a government that deceives the 
common people by sophisms which veil the true nature 
of the work of dechristianizing a country. M. 
Fénélon Gibon, in ‘‘La Suppression de |’Enseignement 
Catholique en France,” figures out the enormous sum it 
will cost the country to support the schools which have 
been taken out of the hands of the religious communities. 
He tabulates, so that who runs may read, the services 
rendered to France by only two of the teaching orders 
at the very time of their expulsion. The writer thinks 
that this matter of expense may be used to prevent the 
state from monopolizing the work of education, and 
draws attention to four principal points to be kept in 
view as the end of all endeavor. 

La Revue Apologétique (April): Under the title of ‘“ Protest- 
antism ” A. Baudrillart discusses the question whether or 
not Protestantism has been more favorable than Catho- 
licism to moral and spiritual progress. First he gives 
us the views of Charles Villers, Napoleon Roussel, and 
Emil de Lavelye, all of whom claim that Protestantism 
has been a guarantee of political and social peace, 
together with a high standard of morals, while agitations 
and disorders are always rife among the Catholic nations. 
Lavelye takes France as an example of a Catholic 
country, and cites Germany, England, and the United 
States as defenders of religion, morals, and liberty. The 
writer of this article does not pretend to claim that 
Catholic nations, and especially those under the sway of 
Freemasonry, are what they should be. In attempting 
to refute the assertions of Lavelye he brings before us 
the indifference and impiety of the three Protestant 
countries quoted by that writer. 

La Revue Générale (April): M. Ch. Woeste reviews the sixth 
volume of M. De la Gorce’s History of the Second 
Empire. On account of the important facts covered in 
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this volume, namely, the relations of Napoleon with 
Prussia during the first part of the year of 1871, M. 
Woeste considers this work the most valuable of the 
series.—--M. Paul de Decker discusses the causes and 
probable outcome of the Russia—Japan war. The inter- 
ests of the Christian world, he says, require that Russia 
should be successful in the struggle. The proposed 
law to compel the teaching of Flemish in the free 
schools of Belgium is the subject of an interesting arti- 
cle by Father Verest, S.J. He shows that this law not 
only opposes the constitutional rights of the people but 
also threatens to cripple the usefulness of the schools. 
des Questions Scientifiques (April): R. P. Lammens, S.J., 
in treating of “Syria and its Geographical Importance,” 
shows how “la Syrie de tout temps a formé comme un 
trait d’union entre l’Orient et l’Occident.” Syria’s part 
in the world’s history is clearly outlined. A very good 
description of the country and people is given by the 
writer. He concludes his article with a strong appeal 
for the proposed Bagdad railway, claiming that this 
transcontinental line would be for the best interests of 
Syria. M. Beaujean has an article on wireless telegra- 
phy, referring especially to its use in the army. The 
progress of this system, its great advantages, and its 
chief defects are clearly pointed out by the writer. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (April): In an article on the rela- 
tion existing between legal punishment and the notion 
of moral responsibility, Rev. V. Cathrein, S.J., complains 
of a tendency on the part of many modern jurists to 
belittle or wholly ignore the great principles of sound 
ethics in dealing with the problem of criminal legislation. 
Father Cathrein’s purpose in writing is to prove that 
all just punishment presupposes guilt, and that guilt al- 
ways presupposes free will and moral responsibility. 
The subject of ‘Catholic Charity ” is briefly treated in 
a paper contributed by Rev. H. Nix, S.J. This num- 
ber contains also an article on ‘Soul and Brain,” by Rev. 
J. Bessmer, S.J.; “‘ Die Sternenfahrt des Gilgamesch,” by 
F. X. Kugler, S.J., and the concluding installment of 
Father Plotzer’s series: ‘“ Anglicanism on Its Way to 
Rome?” 
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Rassegna Nazionale (16 April): Mario Foresi publishes two 


autograph and unedited sonnets of Petrarch obtained from 
the late noted antiquary, Sir William Rudship. Trans- 
lates Lord Halifax’s prefatory letter to Lacey’s ‘“‘ Har- 
nack and Loisy”’ (reviewed in this issue of the Catholic 
World). E. S. Kingswan, commenting on the Smoot 
case, hopes that the agitation it excited will prove to be 
a prelude to a similar agitation against that species of 
successive polygamy known as “ divorce.” 


Rivista Internazionale (April): G. Toniolo writes about Spencer’s 


influence in contemporary schools of sociology, and ad- 
vances the thesis that the selfish struggle for existence 
and supremacy produces a first stage of civilization that 
may be called “pagan”; but that to this a higher and 
truer civilization succeeds through the operation of the 
Christian ideals of justice and charity, force yielding to 
right, license to reason, violence to conscience, oppressor 
to victim, so that it may be said that Abel not Cain is 
the final victor, and that,as Benjamin Kidd positively 
demonstrates in his Principles of Western Civilization, 
social evolution coincides with Christianization. 


Civilta Cattolica (16 April): Keeps on refuting Loisy, and in 


view of the fact that “‘upon an inaccurate concept of the 
Kingdom (of Heaven) Loisy builds his erroneous Chris- 
tianity,” presents the true concept and constructs true 
Christianity thereon. An article on Rationalism dis- 
tinguishes between that system and reason, which con- 
demns it; declares it is unnecessary for Catholics, who 
have the truth, to answer the doubts and objections of 
the enemies of revealed religion, who neither have nor 
seek after the truth; asserts that Harnack sums up 
Christianity in a set of propositions ‘“‘which are a curi- 
ous mixture of puerility and malice”; and affirms that 
the words of parish priests and the explanations of the 
catechism suffice to keep the Catholic people faithful 
and safe from the errors spread about so insidiously by 
Protestant rationalists. Describes what is being done 
for the Italians in the diocese of New York, and quotes 
the words attributed to the Apostolic Delegate on the 
work of educating the Italian children: ‘‘Let us try 
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with all our power to make them good Americans with- 
out ever letting the love of Italy disappear from their 
hearts.” 
y Fe (May): P. Ferreres, concluding the long series of 
articles on real and apparent death, insists on the fact of 
latent life enduring for a considerable time after all signs 
of animation have disappeared; and he states that since 
the beginning of decomposition is really the only sure 
sign that death has come, the last sacraments should be 
administered in many cases where they are usually 
omitted. P. Baixauli sketches the history of Church 
Music and comments on the Motu Proprio, saying: 
“His Holiness does not condemn modern music and its 
legitimate developments, but demands that, like the 
Gregorian Chant and classical harmony, it should possess 
the characteristics proper to ecclesiastical music: sacred- 
ness, good taste, universality.” Perez, Nobo, and Hilarion 
are cited as models for modern composers of church 
music, and a few examples of their work are presented. 
P. Amado goes into the pedagogical office and princi- 
ples of old monasticism. 
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T Cliff Haven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, the Summer-Schcol will hold 

its thirteenth session during nine weeks, from July 5 to. September 2. 

The work of preparation assigned to the Board of Studies is nearing com- 

pletion, and the report from the chairman, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., 

contains the following announcements relating to the schedule of lectures for 
session of 1904: 

First Week, July 5-8.—Course of four lectures. Subject, The Medizval 
Drama, its origin, development, and purpose, by Mrs. Margaret S. Mooney, 
head of the Department of English at the State Normal College, Albany, 
i. ae oe 

Evening lectures on American Humorists, by Mr. W. P. Oliver, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 

Second Week, July 11-15. —Five lectures on Practical Phases of the dis- 
cussion with Socialists, by the Rev. W. S. Kress, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Evening lectures on Detroit as a Catholic centre, and the evolution of a 
Novelist, by Miss Mary Catherine Crowley, of Boston, Mass. 

Studies from an Old-Fashioned Library; Some Books, a Few Readers 
and a Tradition, will furnish subject matter for two lectures, by Miss Helena 
T. Goessmann, M.Ph., of Amherst, Mass. 

Third Week, July 18-22.—Five Lectures by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Loughlin, D.D., of Philadelphia, Pa., on The Historical Study of the Council! 
of Trent. 

Evening lectures by James J. Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., of New York City. 
General Subject, Recent Biology; (1) Evolution and Adaptation, (2) Heredi- 
tary Influences and Environment, (3) Instincts and Darwinism, (4) The 
Argument from Design in Biology. 

Fourth Week, July 25-29.—Five lectures by James J. Walsh, M.D., 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Experimental Psychology at St. Francis Xavier College, 
New York. General subject, Experimental Psychology. (1) Application of 
the Experimental Method in Psychology, (2) Seeing, (3) Hearing, (4) Feel- 
ing, (5) Memory and Suggestion. 

Two evening lecture recitals by Mr. Camille W. Zeckwer, of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy. 

Two lectures by the Hon. M. H. Glynn, of Albany, N. Y. 

Fifth Week, August 1-5.—Five lectures on the Great Western Schism, 
by the Rev. Joseph M. Woods, S.J., Professor of Church History at Wood- 
stock College, Md. 

Two evening lectures on Anglican Orders, according to the decision of 
Pope Leo XIII., by the Rev. Bertrand L. Conway,-C.S.P., of New York City. 

Lecture recitals by Mr. Camille W. Zeckwer. 

Sixth Week, August 8-12.—Five lectures on Philosophy in America dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century, by the Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L., Diocese of 
Albany. 
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Evening lectures on the Neo-Celtic Movement, its Purposes, Ideals, and 
a Study of its Development, by the Rev. Henry E. O’Keeffe, C.S.P., of New 
York City. 

Evening lectures on Irish Wit'and Humor in Ireland and America, by 
Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, Editor 7he Pilot, Boston, Mass. 

Seventh Week, August 15-19.—Five lectures on Spanish Literature, by 
Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University. In this course an endeavor 
will be made to outline certain main features of the development of Spanish 
letters. To this end five topics have been chosen for discussion : 

(1) Old Spanish epic verse; the material extant in poetic form and that 
preserved in the Chronicles; the relation of the Spanish epic to the French 
epic (the chansons de geste) and to the Spanish ballads. ; 

(2) The beginnings of Spanish prose; the literary activity of Alfonse X. 
and of Juan Manuel. 

(3) Spanish lyric verse of ancient and modern times; the rise of lyric 
composition in Castilian and its relation to Provengal and Galician verse; 
court poetry; the introduction of Italian models; the verse of the mystics; 
the patriotic ode; the romantic lyric; later lyric verse of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 

(4) The rise and glorious development of the dramain Spain; the earliest 
dramatic composition extant ; Juan del Encina and his successors; the drama 
of the Golden Age as exemplified in the plays of Lope de Vega, Calderén, and 
the contemporaries; French classicism in the Spanish theatre; the romantic 
drama; the psychological play and other recent forms. 

(5) The Spanish novel from its origins to the present century; the Old 
Spanish tale; the Amadis and other books of chivalry ; the pastoral romance ; 
the picaresque novel and the novel of adventure; the Don Quixote of Cer- 
vantes; the tale and novel of manners; the existing novelistic movement as 
illustrated by the works of Valera, Pereda, Valdés, Galdés, Pardo Bazan, etc. 

Evening lectures by the Rev. John P. Chidwick, of New York City, on 
Glimpses of Catholic Missionary Life in a Trip around the World; The Friars 
in the Philippines; Cities of Japan; customs and manners; Japanese Tem- 
ples, Art, and Religion; account of the present crisis in the history of Japan. 

Eighth Week, August 22-26.—Five lectures on the American Consular 
Service and Trade Relations with Foreign Countries, by Professor J. C. 
Monaghan, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Illustrated Course of evening lectures on the Architectural Monuments of 
Venice, Florence, Rome, and Paris, by Barr Ferree, President of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Brooklyn Institute, Honorary and Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

These lectures, treating of great buildings or groups of buildings, are 
designed to give the auditor more than the dry facts of architectural history. 
The buildings are easily the most interesting in the world, and the lectures 
deal not only with the structures themselves and their builders, but with their 
decorations and the men who did them—the painters and sculptors—and the 
great events which have taken placeinthem. The entire subject is treated 
with special reference to the human interests that are indelibly associated with 
great architectural creations. 


. 
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The lectures are illustrated with superb lantern pictures made especially 
for the course from new and original photographs and from prints, documents, 
etc., in private collections. This wealth of inaccessible material adds greatly 
to this unique series of lectures. 

Ninth Week, August 29-September 2.—F ive lectures on Recent Phases of 
discussion relating to Morality, Religion, Ethical Culture, etc., by the Rev. 
James J. Fox, S.T.D. (Catholic University), Professor of Philosophy at 
St. Thomas College, Washington, D. C. 

Evening lectures by the Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, of Altoona, Pa., on 
Reading Circles in relation to the Summer-School. 

Readings by Miss Mary Canney, of New York City. 

Conference on methods of advancing Catholic Educational work in 
Parish Schools and Sunday-Schools, under the direction of the Rev. Thomas 
McMillan, C.S.P., to whom all inquiries bearing on this department may be 
sent, addressed to 415 West 59th Street, New York City. Special attention 
will be directed to the misleading and unreliable statistics relating to Catholic 
Schools as usually given in the reports of public officials. 

Reading Circle Day, August 30.—Programme to be arranged by Warren 
E. Mosher, A.M., Editor of the Champlain Educator, which is especially 
devoted to the advancement of Reading Circles. 

Special Lectures for Teachers.—The picturesque environment of Lake 
Champlain, together with the distinguished abilities of the specialists chosen 
for the lectures, will secure for those in attendance a most favorable oppor- 
tunity to combine pleasure and profit. Some of the informal discussions 
after the lectures in the beautiful pine grove overlooking the lake at Cliff 
Haven will be found much more delightful than the ordinary meetings held 
for self-improvement during the school year. 

Under competent teachers instruction will be given in Sloyd and physical 
culture. 

Lessons in Music.—Mr. Camille W. Zeckwer will arrange for music les- 
sons at Cliff Haven. At his recitals in the auditorium he will include selec- 
tions from leading musical composers in America and Europe. He is pre- 
pared to teach Piano, Organ, Violin and Theory, including Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, Canon, Imitation, Fugue, Composition, and Instrumentation, at 
summer rates. Mr. Zeckwer is Director of the Germantown Branch of the 
Philadelphia Musical Academy; Organist and Director of St. John’s Roman 
Catholic Church, Philadelphia, and Director of the Manheim Orchestra. 
Mr. Zeckwer is known as a composer of piano pieces and songs. Post-office 
address: No. 6029 Main Street, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa.° 

A varied programme of athletic sports has been arranged by Mr. James 
E. Sullivan, including Rowing, Swimming, Archery, Basket-Ball, Golf, Base- 
Ball, etc. As the director of the World’s Fair Athletic Exhibit at St. Louis 
Mr. Sullivan has been honored with the highest recognition that can be given 
in America. He has a number of medals and trophies to show for his 
prowess. But he holds another class of records, for which there is no 
material evidence. He is a charter member of the Pastime Athletic Club, 
organized in 1878, and famous as the nursery of athletes. He was president 
and captain of its teams until 1888. Then he transferred his allegiance to 
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the New Jersey Athletic Club of Bayonne, and served a long term as presi- 
dent there. He was an officer of the National Association and in the Athletic 
Union; a member of the first board of governors of the Amateur Athletic 
Union, and is at present the only active member who has been active since 
the formation. He has been a member of all the championship committees, 
and most of the time president. He has never missed a championship meet- 
ing, and has been judge or referee in every great intercollegiate meet in the 
East for twenty years. He was assistant American director at the Olympic 
games in Paris in 1900, and director of athletics at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition in Buffalo. He founded one of the pioneer exclusively sporting papers 
in the United States, and is still an editor as well as a publisher of the official 
books on all sports. 


* * * 


The following is taken from an article written by the Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Millan, C.S.P. : 

In nearly every case the realization of what the Summer-School stands 
for is much more fully impressed by a visit to its home at.Cliff Haven than 
by any description on the printed page. The anticipation is far surpassed by 
the reality. The present writer has had the honor of taking an active share 
since the very beginning of the movement in the work of preparing the pro- 
gramme of lectures and studies. Considerable attention has been given to 
the encouragement of the work for self-improvement undertaken voluntarily 
by the Catholic Reading Circles throughout the United States. It is now 
conceded that the directors and members of these reading circles have been 
the chief factors that made possible the beginning and continued success of 
the Summer-School. They contributed to the movement from their varied 
experience in educational work without any inducement of professional com- 
pensation. Each one is expected to be a volunteer, eager and willing to do 
loyal service in the cause of Christian truth. For every lecture the allowance 
of money is made merely nominal to cover expenses. In the absence of any 
large endowment fund this spirit of generosity must be relied on to continue 
the work for the future. 

A practical example may best serve to illustrate the bond of union be- 
tween the Catholic reading public and the Summer-School. The former 
director of the Fénelon Reading Circle, Borough of Brooklyn, New York 
City, Rev. M. G. Flannery, was invited to communicate some of his extensive 
knowledge on the subject of Christian art, in the form of lectures. He was 
also requested to furnish a list of books of reference, so that the readers might 
continue the study in their own homes during the winter months. Another 
useful purpose of this list was to guide the selection of books in the numerous 
town libraries supported by public funds where Catholics can claim equal 
rights, 

There was much discussion at the inception of the movement as to 
whether the Summer-School represented a real need of the Catholic body; 
and whether it would serve to develop and strengthen the intellectual forces in 
defence of educational institutions. The late Brother Azarias was requested 
to prepare a statement bearing on this point for the Catholic Congress at 
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Chicago in the year 1893, in which he stated that the nner os of the 
Summer-School is : 

To give from the most authoritative sources among our Catholic writérs 
and thinkers the Catholic point of view on all the issues of the day in history, 
in literature, in philosophy, in political science, upon the economic problems 
that are agitating the world, upon the relations between science and religion; 
to state in the clearest possible terms the principal underlying truth in each 
and all these subjects, to remove false assumptions and correct false state- 
ments; to pursue the calumnies and slanders uttered against our creed and 
our Church to their last lurking place. Our reading Catholics, in the busy 
round of their daily occupations, heedlessly snatch out of the secular journals 
and magazines undigested opinions upon important subjects, opinions hastily 
written and not infrequently erroneously expressed; men and events, theories 
and schemes and projects, are discussed upon unsound principles and assump- 
tions which the readers have but scant time to unravel and rectify; the poison 
of these false premises enters into their thinking, corrodes their reascning; 
and unconsciously they accept as truth conclusions that are only distortions of 
truth. . . . The mission of the Catholic Summer-School, therefore, does 
in all propriety, and in all justice, take a place in our Catholic system of 
education. 

By his own lectures at the Summer-School, Brother Azarias refuted many 
erroneous opinions relating to the history of education. Professor Herbert 
B. Adams, of the Johns Hopkins University, in the Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the United States, 1898-9, rendered a deserved tribute 
when he affirmed that Brother Azarias in his printed essays ‘‘ proved con- 
clusively to American readers that the medizval Church did not neglect 
either primary or popular education. All was given that the times really 
needed or demanded. The rise of Colleges and Universities cannot be 
explained without reference to the Cathedral and Cloister Schools of the 


Middle Ages. . . . The gymnasia of modern Germany were based upon 
medieval . . . foundations, upon confiscation of ancient religious 
endowments.” 


The approval given June, 1894, by our Holy Father Pope Leo XIII., was 
most encouraging to those who had undertaken amid many difficulties the 
work of starting the Summer-School. During the following year the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, now Cardinal Satolli, made a personal inspection of the site 
chosen, and sent a cordial letter in approbation of the movement. Since that 
time Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Martinelli, and the present Apostolic Dele- 
gate, Archbishop Falconio, and many otker prelates have been among the 
honored guests. The former president of the Summer-School, Right Rev. 
Monsignor Conaty, D.D., was chosen Rector of the Catholic University, and 
is now Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal. Right Rev. Monsignor Lavelle, V.G., 
after many years of devoted service to the work of the Summer-School, has. 
received merited distinction from Pope Pius X. within the present year. 

* * # 
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PERE MARQUETTE.—By DALLIN. 

















